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Berkshire Wild Flowers. 
J find you in the meadows 


And in the wooded gfen, 
Bpon the shady hifftops 

And near the haunts of men. 
J spy you by the brookfet 

That greets the morning sun, 
And budding by the roadside, 

You open one by one. 


®, rare, sweet wildoood blossoms, 
Hy Ilatuces boundless grace, 
Smid hee greenest mosses 
You find a dwelling place. 
You grow where sunfight fingers 
And where the drops of dew 
Fall as a benediction 


Each evening over. you. 


@, fengrant, wayside flowers, 
With colors fair to see, 
Host wonderful in beauty, 
Your shapes and hues to me. 
J neee forget your growing 
By rocks and guegting tills, 
A charm to be remembered, 
Of dear ofd Berkshire drills, 


—Josephine Canning. 
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ABOUT FOOD AND FEEDING ABROAD. 
Their Attractive Characteristics. , 


ll.—THE CULINARY EXPOSITION IN PARIS. 


BY MARIA PARLOA. 


"UNION Culinaire et De L’ Alimentation 
opened its twelfth exposition at the Palais 
de Industrie on the twenty-fourth of Feb- 
ruary. This exposition lasted nine days 
and was well worth several visits. One 

saw not only a most interesting collection of culinary 
appliances, food materials and all kinds of prepared 
food, but there was also, each afternoon, a demon- 
stration lecture on cookery. These lectures were 
well worth double the price of admission, which was 
only twenty cents for the whole thing. 

It has become the proper thing to have food expo- 
sitions in ail the cities of America, but these are of a 
different character. The profits from this exhibit are 
used for the needy members of the organization. 
The exhibition opened at 1o a. m. and closed at 5 p. 
m. Several of the halls and galleries of the Pa/ais de 
? Jndustrie were used, but as the openings between 
them are very spacious they seem like one immense 
hall. On entering the hall at the head of the stairs 
one found all kinds of ranges and cooking utensils. 
Each manufacturer had his piles of circulars placed 
on hisranges. One large exhibit had a man in charge 
who willingly gave any information one might desire. 
The manufacturer of the French range must always 
aim for an article that will do good work with a small 
expenditure of fuel. In the construction of the range 
for the small family even greater care is taken to pro- 
vide against waste of fuel than in the ranges for 
large establishments. The construction, however, is 
very simple. All the cooking utensils shown in this 
room were of copper. 

Entering the next room one found there exhibitors 
of cooked foods, wines and cooks’ clothing. Indeed 
wines were to be found in every department, except 
the exhibit of ranges and cooking utensils. This is 
not strange when it is remembered that this forms 
the drink of all classes twice a day. In this room 
were a great many handsome show pieces; one firm 
in particular having a most interesting and attractive 
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exhibit, which was changed from day today. There 
were galantines (cooked food in meat ichy) of all 
sorts. The aspic jelly was clear and sparkling and 
the viands within its depths were arranged in a most 
attractive manner. These dishes were decorated with 
’ the clear jelly chopped fine and spread around on the 
dish, or the jelly was stamped out with fancy cutters 
and arranged in an artistic manner. This form of 
decoration was the most attractive. A galantine of 
pheasant was shaped like the bird and was then cov- 
ered with the plumage. Wild ducks, peacocks, etc., 
are often decorated inthis manner. The bird is care- 
fully skinned, all the feathers being retained. This 
plumage is then cured and can be used indefinitely. 
Of course, it is only on special occasions that such a 
decoration would be proper. This firm make a spe- 
cialty of truffled fore gras, pates de foie gras, galantine 
de foie gras, etc. On the first days of the exhibition 
they had great dishes of livers as they were taken 
from the geese. There were also two geese with 
openings down the back, showing the position and 
size of the livers in these birds. Each pair of livers 
must have weighed over two pounds. On this table 
there were fates of game and foie gras. Some of them 
were cut in sections to show the composition. At 
another table were all kinds of small galantines. 
Various kinds of salad, little dishes filled with differ- 
ent kinds of meat and fish prepared inasauce. These 
were covered with crumbs and bits of butter, and 
were ready for the oven. All kinds of little cakes 
were shown in another part of the room. 

Ornamental things in sugar were everywhere. Just 
now France is very fond of Russia and whenever 
there is a chance to manifest this liking it is done. 
There were several sugar pieces representing the al- 
liance between France and Russia, baskets of flowers 
in sugar, horns of plenty, the imperial crown of Rus- 
sia, a bust of Caréme, the death of Vatele, cupids, 
chalets, ships, boats, etc. Indeed it seems as if sugar 
were as wax in the hands of these skillful Frenchmen. 
Wax and tallow are employed with equal success for 
decorative purposes, as was shown in the department 
of the charcutier (pork butcher) where pork and other 
kinds of meat are found in the raw and cooked state. 
On one table were all kinds of little cakes in minia- 
ture, just the thing for a doll’s tea. 

Passing from this room one enters one to the right 
where there is the usual number of exhibits of wines 
and other liquors. But few fancy things were shown 
here, but to me it was quite as interesting as the room 
I had left. A man was demonstrating the merits of 
a new egg poacher. It was made of some kind of 
white metal. A flat frame with a handle; a shallow 
oval cup fitted into this frame. The whole thing was 
plunged into boiling water, and when the cup is‘hot 
it is freed from water, the egg is beaten into it and it 
is then returned to the frame and dropped in the 
boiling water. It comes out in a pretty oval shape. 


These poachers are expensive, one with one place 
costing sixty cents, with two places a dollar, and with 
It does not 


six places two dollars and forty cents. 


seem to me that they are any better than some of the 
American inventions that do not cost one-sixth of 
that price. In another place a woman was showing 
freezing appliances. The freezing was done by the 
use of a chemical salt and water. The chemical is 
called Azotate d’ Ammoniague. As I understand it 
this is azote of ammonia. The material to be frozen 
is put in the can which is put in place, the water is 
then put in the outside receptacle and lastly the salt. 
The can is worked back and forth with the hands. 
If one is freezing water for ice this is all the work 
necessary, but if the material to be frozen is cream, 
it will be necessary to take the cover off the can sev- 
eral times and beat the cream with a spoon or paddle. 
There is a special apparatus for use when freezing 
with this salt, but I see no reason why it could not be 
employed quite as successfully in the American patent 
freezer. Of course the advantage of this salt is that 
it makes it possible to have ice and other frozen 
things when living in the country where one cannot 
get ice readily. In a very hot country if one wishes 
to freeze creams or sherbets it is necessary to chill 
the water that is to be employed with the salt. The 
circular says that the salt can be used again and 
again. After the freezing is finished the water is to 
be evaporated and the salt collected and dried. In 
freezing, the same weight of salt and water is to be 
used. Three pounds of the salt and three pints of 
water will freeze from twelve to fourteen ounces of 
material. This method of freezing is not new. I 
have known of it for twenty years or more, but have 
never seen it in operation before. Where one can 
get ice with ease, of course this salt is not to be 
thought of, but in sections of the country where it is 
almost impossible to get ice this must be a great boon. 

Another invention that interested me was / Diadie. 
This devil is no relation to the one we are taught to 
fear and shun. It is of the earth, earthy. It con- 
sists of two earthen bowls with rather long handles. 
They are made so that when one bow! is inverted it 
fits closely over the other and the two handles come 
together to form one round one. These bowls are 
made of Russian pottery and are fireproof. They are 
for roasting potatoes, chestnuts, and coffee. The 
thing to be cooked is placed in one bow! and the 
second bowl is placed over it. The bowl is then 
placed on the fire. While the articles are being 
cooked the bowls are turned frequently, as one would 
turn a waffle iron. This is all the attention.required. 
In the circular that comes with this utensil great 
stress is laid upon the fact that water must never 
touch these bowls. Always wiped but never washed. 
I believe his satanic majesty hates water and loves 
fire. In one of the cooking lectures potatoes were 
cooked in / diable, and it worked likeacharm. I 
think it must be particularly nice for roasting coffee. 

Another new invention, which is both simple and 
useful, particularly in this country where the fot-au- 
Jeu is a thing of nearly every day, is a ladle for taking 
up the bouillon without a particle of grease. On the 
outside of this ladle there is fixed a tube which begins 
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near the bottom and enters the ladle about an inch 
from the top. This ladle is slowly lowered into the 
pot, but not far enough for the bouillon to flow over 
the top. The bottom of the tube is below the grease 
line and the soup flows through it into the ladle, and, 
of course, it is perfectly free from sediment or grease. 
I think I saw nothing here that pleased me more than 
this simple ladle. It costs only twenty-five cents. I 
wish that every kitchen could be supplied with one. 
There were so many simple and inexpensive things 
for cutting vegetables, in all sorts of forms. So many 
of them were quite new to me, and I fancy that they 
were recent inventions. 

In one room there was a varied collection of things : 
automatic churns, an appliance for cutting large quan- 
tities of fruits and vegetables into small and dainty 
forms, suitable for preserving, other appliances for 
pressing the juice from fruit, stills for rectifying 
spirits, refrigerators, etc. Here, too, was the man 
with the ready reckoner. He had his blackboard and 
crayon and talked as an American might of the ad- 
vantage of his system. In the center of this room 
was a large table on which were arranged decorated 
dishes. These decorations were all in cooked or raw 
vegetables and herbs, hashed very fine. The work 
was beautifully done. All sorts of designs and let- 
terings were made by means of the vegetables and 
herbs; the colors blending perfectly. In one deco- 
ration hashed truffles were used, and in another a 
black and white effect was obtained by the use of 
truffles and white of egg. p 

One room was devoted to the service of the table. 
In the center of the room a table was laid for twenty- 
five persons. The center decorations for the table 
were three large dishes of roses, lilacs and ferns, two 
large stars of light blue violets. These were low, of 
course. The stars rested on a narrow border of white 
lilacs. Between the three dishes of roses there were 
two large dishes of fruit. A handsome pineapple was 
in the center of each dish, and grapes and other fruits 
were ranged round them. On each side of the fruit 
and flowers there were low, broad dishes filled with 
preserves and confectionery. The arrangement of 
the china, silver and glass was what one usually sees 
on any well-arranged table. Sideboards containing 
elegant table services were placed at the sides of the 
room. From this room I went into another where 
there were a great variety of things. Here I sawa 
place where I thought I could get a luncheon, as | 
sawa Russian samovar. I asked for a cup of tea, but 
found nothing to eat ; however, at the next table there 
were some small brioche, which I ate with my tea. 
On looking round I found that I was taking my lun- 
cheon at a Russian bar. In this room all sorts of prep- 
arations for making soups were to be found at one 
stand. The preparations were in the form of tablets 
and also granular substances put up in little boxes. 

In these food expositions nothing is given away 
except circulars and cards. But I have overrun my 
space and nota word about the cooking lectures. So 
these must wait for the next article. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
CATHERINE KENTS AWAKENING. 

Sighs to Think of the Years She Might Have Enjoyed. 

Part I. 

ATHERINE KENT was a 
girl of superior attain- 
ments—in her own esti- 
mation. The neighbors 
said that she was a trial 
to her aunt. She knew 
that her aunt, with her 
homely ways and speech, 
was a trial to her, and 
that was her chief con- 
sideration. For instance, 
there was her name. 
Catherine was well 
enough,—in fact she 
rather liked it, for it ac- 
corded with her notions 
of character and strength 

of mind; but her aunt, and father as well, insisted 
on pronouncing it “ Cather-ine,” with a long i, just as 
they had called the grandaunt, for whom she had 
been named. She nursed and petted this trifle— 
along with many similar ones—until her field of 
vision was so contracted, and her happiness so lim- 
ited, that it was becoming a very hard matter to live 
with her. 

There was another and more genuine grievance, in 
the fact that her mother had died just within her 
recollection. She felt that the smiling face, and the 
tenderness of the faintly remembered voice, would 
have made a difference in her life, as undoubtedly it 
would. Still, the loss being irreparable, nothing was 
gained by constantly snubbing the undeveloped, but 
painfully earnest efforts of the woman who took her 
mother’s place. 

When Jason Kent’s wife died, his elderly maiden 
sister resolutely came from the old up-country farm 
to a village, which was like a foreign land to her, and 
assumed the responsibilities of his household. After 
a long siege of carefully stifled homesickness she 
settled down, and faithfully battled for the welfare of 
all concerned. 

From the first she maintained that the two children 
were oddities—not like the old Kent stock with 
which she was familiar—staid, plodding, submitting. 
Nevertheless, she bore with their freaks and ques- 
tionings, and although she lacked the spontaneity of 
a mother, or a child-loving woman, she had never 
been impatient with them, because her innate just- 
ness reasoned: “ Ef it’s zz ‘em, it’s 7# ’em, and that’s 
all there is to’t.” 

Jason, junior, was cheerfulness personified. His 
aunt one day overheard Catherine reproaching him for 
giving up, in compliance with the paternal judgment, 
a little scheme he had in mind. “ Pshaw!” he ex- 
claimed, “If you can’t, you can’t, and you might as 
well be thinking up something you can.” “ You're 
clear Kent!” she cried, scornfully. “You hav’n't 
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ambition enough to carry your point!” “ Tra-la-la,” 
he said, as he ran off. “That’s jest his way,” said 
his aunt, when she reported the conversation to her 
brother. “ He won’t argue, nor answer back, but jest 
lets it go, Kent fashion, as she says. I wish she was 
more like him,” she added, with a sigh. 

“I’m afraid she makes it pretty hard for you, 
Rachel,” said her brother, kindly. “I don’t know 
what to make of her. The boy may have a Kent 
way with him, but he’s all mother. She laughed 
whether things suited or not. I used to think it 
showed levity, but I wish there was more like her. 
Laughing folks are a sight easier to deal with than 
the other kind.” 

“So they be, Jason, so they be; an’ for all we 
Kents are sorter resigned, as you may say, we take 
things hard, when you come ri’ down to’t. I know 
heow ’twas when I come here. I was Aumsick, an’ no 
mistake! An’ I dunno,” with lowered tone, “but I 
should ’a’ give up, an’ put fur hum, ef it hedn’t ben 
fur that laughin’ boy. I should ’a’ ben ez lonesome 
up there, ’thout him, ez I was here ’thout the hum- 
birds among the ba’m-blows, an’ the chimbly swal- 
lows. I tell yew, I dinn’t hev no laugh in me, fur 
quite a spell. An’ that’s where Cather-ine is Kent. 
She is smart enough ;—smart’n the gineral run o’ 
Kent’s, ’s fur’s I’ve known ’em,—but she’s seour. Ef 
things don’t suit, she takes it hard. An’ I’ve kinder 
thought she sorter lays it up agin everybody, losin’ 
her mother.” 

“I don’t see why she should.” 

“No more do I; but she acts, ter me, ez if she 
thought she hedn’t her full share o’ rights. I don’t 
fill the holler.” 

“I'll give her a talking to,” said Mr. Kent, im- 
patiently. “She don’t look at the blessings she’s 
got.” 

“Wal, give her a talkin’ to, an’ what'll it ameount 
to? You don’t understand her, no more’n I do. But 
prob’bly she notices other girls an’ their mothers, an’ 
she feels the difference.” 

“She couldn’t have no faithfuller mother than 
you’ve been, Rachel.” 

The shrewd gray eyes softened, but bona fide New 
Englanders seldom betray appreciation. _ 

“Yes, Jason, I can say that I’ve ben honest with 
them children. I’ve done ez well by ’em ezeI knew; 
but I ain’t their mother, an’ they’s plenty o’ things I 
don’t know, an’ so I fall short. "Tain’t my fault, an’ 
’tain’t their’n. All is, I’m agoin’ ter bear with em, or 
ruther her, ontel she gets to where she kin bear with 
me. It’s got ter be done, an’ I’m the one t’ do it, an’ 
that’s all ther’ is to’t.” 

“Well, you’re a good woman, Rachel, and I don’t 
know what we should all have done if it hadn’t been 
for you. The only suggestion I can make is that I 
believe she wants more work. Work has been a help 
to me, and if you get her mind taken up she won’t 
have so much time to mourn.” 

“Wal, that does fust rate fur us, Jason, but you 
want ter recollect she ain’t but half Kent; an’ I’m 


willin’ ter own,” she added, dryly, “ it’s the beater ter 
me, which half ’tis.” 

“Well,” her brother answered, in like humor, 
“work might keep the Kent half busy, while you’re 
finding out what to do with t’other half.” 

There was a slight shoaling of the deep face 
wrinkles as Miss Rachel bent lower over her knitting, 
but that was all. 

“ Her ‘boo-dwor,’ ez Bub calls it, occupies her 
mind, an’ I must say she keeps it ez neat ez wax. 
Ez fur work, there’s no need uv her doin’ on’t, an’ 
there’s no use pertendin’ there is. But laws, she 
ain’t past twenty yit, an’ they’s time enough. We'll 
let her alone fur a spell longer.” 

So saying, Miss Rachel rolled up her work and 
went to her own room, leaving her brother to digest 
her words, in the quiet of his lonely fireside. 

Some years before this, it had been borne in upon 
Rachel Kent’s mind that Catherine had a wonderful 
“knack at fixin’ up,” and that a room to furnish as 
she liked might be what she termed a “means of 
grace” toher. So, after due consultation with the 
nominal head of the house, she announced to Cath- 
erine that she had a notion of making a little change 
in the chambers, provided she didn’t object. She 
thought that the best pieces of the old-fashioned 
furniture might as well be gathered into the room 
which Catherine occupied, where they seemed to fit, 
and make a “spare chamber” of that, and the rest 
put up in the garret. Then Catherine could go into 
the corner room, which ought to be refurnished, and 
if her pa was willing she could fix it up as she liked. 
She said she meant to treat company well, but she 
didn’t see the sense of keeping the cheerfullest room 
in the house for those who seldom came, and using 
the second best constantly. 

She conducted the project so warily that Catherine 
was taken with it, and her room had since become a 
source of great pleasure to her, and a promoter of 
really wonderful skill in needle craft, to her aunt’s 
unbounded satisfaction. 

One fair October day, Catherine sat sewing in her 
room, surrounded with her books and handiwork. 
Now and then she gazed through the open windows 
at the great maples and elms bordering the village 
street, showing gold and scarlet and olive and crim- 
son against a cloudless blue sky, and her artistic soul 
reveled in the exuberance of brilliance and harmony. 
The habitual shade of cynicism faded from her face, 
leaving it comely and winsome. 

Suddenly a step sounded on the walk below, and a 
voice called, “Cathie!” 

“Ves?” 

“ All right; I’m coming up.” 

It was not a musical voice; and Catherine’s ear was 
attuned to melodious tones. But it had a certain 
quality of vigorous integrity which aroused expec- 
tancy. Presently the door opened, and Catherine’s 
face was hardly recognizable in its glow of welcome, 
as the undoubted owner of the voice entered. 

One of Margaret Reynold’s delightful qualities 
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was that one never noticed whether she was hand- 
some or not. Her clear eyes, and the strong carriage 
of her tall, generous figure showed such exuberant 
health: her earnestness and the utter absence of all 
affectation so held one’s attention, that her greatest 
charm—or it might better be called a gift—was given 
time to assert itself. For there was a sort of exhala- 
tion of energy about her, so that in her companion- 
ship, one felt that one’s loftiest aspirations were 
possible. 

The girls were comrades of too long standing to 
indulge in caresses, even if they had been of senti- 
mental calibre, so with a responding glance, Margaret 
crossed the room and dropped wearily into a favorite 
chair, first giving it a little twitch to bring it more 
within range of the outer splendors. 

“Tired ?” queried Catherine, as she resumed her 
work. 

“Yes, lam! The children have acted like witches 
all day ; and I didn’t blame them either.” 

“You never do.” 

“Well, usually there is a reason for it. Just see 
what a day this is; and after that gale last night the 
nuts must fairly cover the ground, and every little 
scamp knows it. It is downright cruelty to keep 
children in school in such weather, and yet one’s 
imagination can’t picture the happenings if they were 
allloose. They’ve got time enough yet to set the 
whole township afire before dark.” 

Catherine laughed ironically. The school children 
for whom Margaret spent so much earnest thought 
and care were, to her, simply uninteresting members 
of humanity, which must be kept in subjection as 
long as it was possible to do so. 

“You ought to take them all to the woods on pleas- 
ant days and teach them wood-lore instead of book- 
lore,” she said. 

“TI believe it would give them more practical 
knowledge than they get now,” replied Margaret, 
and then with due regard to Catherine’s indifference 
she asked, abruptly, “What are you going to do 
to-night?” 

“Oh, nothing very important; a little reading, I 
suppose. Why?” 

“T want you to go off for‘a little frolic with me.” 

The expression of indifference settled down more 
heavily on Catherine’s face. 

“ Where is it?” 

“ Down at the Aldermans’.” 

“T understood you to say a frolic?” 

“You did. Now don’t get chilly, Cathie; you 
know how | hate it.” 

“ Please explain.” 

“Well, we’ve been getting up—”’ 

“Who has?” 

“Ned Perkins, and McDonald, and I, and some 
others, your honor.” 

“ Well, go on.” 

“Thank you, my dear. Weil, it is your favorite 
antipathy—a surprise party.” 

“Well, then, you know whether I will go or not.” 


“ Now, Cathie, just give ita good square look. We 
have stirred up the young people, and we are all 
going to putin a quarter, at least, and all who can 
are going to take, besides, some little thing—” 

“To eat, of course.” 

“Not at all. They have had trouble enough with- 
out having to clean house after us. We are going to 
take something to help them a bit—even a calico 
apron, or a holder will do—and tuck them away wher- 
ever we can find a place and the chance, and let the 
surprise go on for a week if the things don’t turn up 
sooner. The purse we are going to give them to- 
night, and the minister is going to present it. The 
boys are going to take provisions, because it is easier 
for them. I know of a ham that is going there, and 
two or three of the boys have bought a barrel of 
flour, and are going to smuggle it in somehow. 
Mother and Aunt Sue have rattled up a blanket 
wrapper for the old lady.” 

Catherine winced. Margaret’s idioms were her 
aversion. 

“| thought it was a young people's affair.”’ 

“So ’tis. But our elders can donate, too, if they 
like ; the more the better. Now will you go?” 

have nothing to contribute.” 

“ Well, come just the same, and see the others.” 

“ You know I can’t do that.” 

“ Well, give ’em a pillow witha pretty cover! You 
seem to have enough, and I suppose the Alderman 
girls like ’em as well as you do.” 

Margaret’s tone was impatient, and Catherine 
looked at her and then at her dainty lounge cushions 
with a decided refusal in her face. 

“Well, then, one of your rugs for the old lady’s 
feet; or a tidy, or a book of poems, or a toilet mat, or 
some necessary of life! The room is full of them.” 

“You know,” began Catherine, slowly, “ that these 
things are a growth—they are developed from a little 
skill and taste; and they are in harmony.” 

“Yes, yes, Cathie, I know all about it, and how 
you value them; I could appreciate them, too; but 
think of the dozen of us in our little house. Every- 
thing must be shared, and there is no room for any- 
thing but necessities. If I had one wee bit of a 
place, even a dry goods box with some advertising 
pictures pasted up for decoration, where I could 
crawl in and be all alone, sometimes, it would be my 
heart’s delight. But I haven't, so I don’t allow my 
thoughts to turn that way, but fly at something and 
forget about it. Consequently I have gotten into 
this turmoil, and I want the pleasure of your com- 
pany to take the edge off.” 

“ I dislike that class of people.” 

“Well, no matter. They have feelings just the 
same, and we'll help them if we all take hold ; and as 
near as we can make out, they need it. They have 
pride like the rest of us, and they may die in their 
harness if we don’t look after them. but 1 musin't 
stop any longer. Now say you wili go, dear, for it 
will add so much to my pleasure. I always feel as if 
I was only half there, when I go alone.” Margaret’s 
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eyes were full of an odd blending of resolution and 
entreaty. 

“Well,” said Catherine, reluctantly, “I will go to 
please you, but not to please myself.” 

“Thanks, Cathie; I am going to be selfish and 
take you. I will stop for you at seven. Good-by.” 

Catherine watched her as she went down the 
street, smiling somewhat contemptuously as she 
“ scuffed leaves,” with a childish delight. 

And Margaret was saying to herself, “Cathie 
would be pure gold if she was only waked. up, but 
she doesn’t get half the good of life.” 


. Part II. 

Seven o’clock came, and also Margaret, laden with 
bundles. It was a glorious night, clear and frosty, a 
full moon flooding the broad stréet with light, even 
under the great trees with their fast dropping rain 
of leaves. 

Hurrying figures could be seen, all going their 
way, and when the meeting place was reached, a 
large party was rapidly gathering. Many and mysteri- 
ous were the parcels carried, and Catherine thought 
complacently of her own gift, which, she confided to 
Margaret, was a newly finished bureau scarf of white 
linen, which would harmonize with anything. Per- 
haps she did not see, or seeing did not under- 
stand, the flash in Margaret’s eyes, who sincerely re- 
gretted her momentary anger when Catherine laid a 
dollar in the collection box, and bravely laid her ow 
small offering beside it. 7 

Soon a stir permeated the room, and Ned Perkins, 
master of ceremonies, issued his orders: 

“ All ready, please ; we want this thing to go off in 
shape, and each must do his part! Miss Reynolds, 
you and Miss Kent are just the ones to make a 
friendly call this evening. I want you to go to the 
front door and ring the bell and keep them busy, 
while we take possession of the back door. And it’s 
high time to be off.” 

Catherine was drawing back haughtily, for Ned 
Perkins was her favorite example of loud-mouthed 
boorishness But Margaret rose, saying pleasantly, 
“T think we have the easiest part,” and Catherine 
could do nothing but follow. 

“It seems to me he takes a liberty in ordering in 
that way,” she said, when they had started. 

“Oh, no! He is only doing what the rest of us 
can’t do! Here we are! Now don’t get nervous.” 

“Certainly not. The Aldermans are very ordinary 
people.” 

Margaret said nothing as she mounted the steps of 
a large house, its new white paint reflecting the moon- 
light in a ghastly glare. After ringing the bell there 
was a long silence, and then steps were heard ap- 
proaching the door, and a timid voice called, “ Who’s 
there?” 

“Just Margaret Reynolds and a friend, Mrs. Alder- 
man.” 

The key clicked in the lock, and the door swung 
open, revealing three anxious, apologetic women. 


‘“‘We’re kinder scared to let folks in without askin’ 
first,” said the mother, and Margaret hastened to say 
reassuringly, “I don’t wonder, Mrs. Alderman; it’s 
the safest way.” 

They were led into a cold, plainly furnished sitting 
room, and Emma, the youngest daughter, lit the kin- 
dlings laid in the stove, while Mary, the elder, set 
chairs for the guests and tried to remove their wraps 
by force instead of persuasion. The mother, mean- 
while, pottered about from one to another, with out- 
stretched hands, for she was entirely blind. 

“Why, I want to know if it’s Jason Kent’s darter; 
why, sakes alive, I can’t believe it! How’s your 
auntie?” 

While the numerous inquiries were being answercd, 
the callers were conscious of faint rustlings and 
thumpings in the back part of the house, which Mrs. 
Alderman finally noticed, too, and went to investi- 
gate. At the kitchen door she halted and gave a 
frightened cry. 

“Ned Perkins won’t hurt you, Mrs. Alderman,” 
said that young man, taking her hand, and leading 
her back toa seat. “ How are you this evening?” 
Before she could answer, Emma exclaimed, “* Why, 
the house is full,—why—why—” 

“It’s a surprise party, Miss Emma, so don’t be 
frightened,” said Ned, composedly. “We were just 
suffering to stir somebody up, so we came down on 
you. You might just as well go for the clothesline 
and get Copenhagen started, and then we'll clear out 
all the sooner.” 

Emma’s pretty face sparkled with delight, and her 
dull, sober sister smiled faintly, while their mother 
murmured, “ I’m glad of it; poor children, they need 
livenin’ up a bit.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Aiderman,” said Ned. “Go 
ahead, friends, it’s all right. Now if you will just 
show these girls some place where they can take off 
their jackets,”—and he turned to Mary, who exclaimed 
confusedly, “‘ Why, of course, yes,—we’ll go right up- 
stairs.” 

“That’s right. You and Miss Emma take the crowd 
right up and don’t wait for ’em to prink, but hurry 
back and we'll be ready to start the games as soon as 
they get down.” 

The sisters thus disposed of, Ned remained with 
Mrs. Alderman, while the boys stowed things in cor- 
ners, behind doors, and wherever concealments could 
be made. Meantime, the girls were piloted to a chilly 
upper room, evidently designed for a guest room. It 
was scantily furnished, and there were a few doleful 
attempts at adornment, in the form of dyed lavender, 
and crystallized grasses. Catherine thought of her 
own warm-hued draperies, and soft cushions, and 
she looked on somewhat regretfully, while Margaret 
deftly arranged the beautiful bureau scarf on the 
high old-fashioned bureau, as soon as the bewildered 
and embarrassed sisters had been persuaded to return 
to their mother. Many expressions of admiration 
were called forth by it, but when Catherine saw the 
other gifts, her satisfaction in making the handsomest 
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present began to wane. There were knit diets 
shoulder cape, a “ made-over” wrapper, as well as the 
blanket wrapper which Margaret brought, and various 
useful articles which were suited to the beginning of 
cold weather. The idea that any of her townspeople 
could really need and were unable to procure clothing 
necessary for warmth, was burrowing like a mole 
among her deeply rooted theories. Such things she 
had never had to think about in her protected, self- 
secluded life. Little time was allowed for talk, how- 
ever, and when the girls went downstairs again they 
found the boys sitting about the room, languidly 
playing with a rope which was designed for the favor- 
ite opening game of country gatherings. 

Now a “kissing game” was the very depth and pit 
of abomination, in Catherine’s estimation, so she 
drew back with a disgust which was very amusing to 
the rest of the party, and confirmed their ideas re- 
garding her “stuck-up” manners. Ned, however, 
was ready, as usual, and said aside, “It is so lucky, 
Miss Kent, if you will not be disappointed at not 
playing; the poor old lady can’t see the fun, you 
know, and if you would sit by her”—and he drew a 
chair close up to Mrs. Alderman’s side, and almost 
before she knew it she was seated and Ned was say- 
ing, ‘‘ Miss Kent is going to have the post of honor, 
Mrs. Alderman, and teil you about our fun,” and 
there she was, “in for it,” as she said to herself in 
vexation. 

But little was required of her, save to respond oc- 
casionally to the old woman’s desultory conversation 
and to allow the withered, questioning hands their 
half unconscious wanderings over her dress. — 

“It was so good of you to come and cheer my girls 
up,” she said. “ Air they both playin’? I made Mary 
go long, too; she didn’t want to, but it’ll do her good. 
They’re good girls, ef they be mine. Their father, he 
set gret store by em. He hain’t ben gone long, but 
I think he’d be glad to have ’em have a play spell, ef 
he knew. Do they ’pear to be enjoyin’ it?” and she 
peered toward the sounds of laughter with her wide- 
open, sightless gray eyes. 

_ “Yes, they’ve taken Mary into the ring, now. She 
doesn’t seem to like it very well, though.” 

“Oh, that’s only her way. She’s kinder bashful, 
and allus was. Emma ’II like it better. But she’s 
younger, and hain’t had the care ’t Mary has. My 
bein’ blind ’s made her old fore her time. An’ sence 
he died she’s had the hull. I’m a hendrance to ’em 
now, ’though I can doa good many things—iron, an’ 
wash dishes, an’ them putterin’ things ’t takes time. 
An’ I can bind off a dress skirt real good, so they 
say, an’ sew on buttons, ef the dress ain’t too good ; 
an’ overcasting seams, that takes time, an’ I can do 

it as well as they can. You know when folks air 
blind they git sharper other ways ; you wouldn’t hardly 
believe how much a blind person can do.” 

“ You spoke of ironing and dish washing. How do 
you find your way about? Don’t you get burned 
sometimes? ” 

“No, not of’en. It was a little hard at first, for I’d 


got weed to the old heen. pay when ae went I was 
kinder absent-minded for a while, an’ got some falls, 
but nothin’ to hurt. It hurt me worse to miss him. 
He was allers watchin’ ’t I didn’t git hurt, an’ I used 
to get a good many falls when my blindness fust 
came on. He’d pick me up as careful,—I’m little, 
you see, an’ he was a real big man, ef you somenibar ; 
you recall him, don’t ye?” 

“T’ve seen him a number of times,” and Catherine 
thought, with a pang of remorse, of the uncouth, 
clumsy figure, with gigantic hands and feet, which 
she had often ridiculed. 

“He hed sech gentle ways, for all he was sech a 
big, brave-lookin’ man,” continued this helpless little 
creature, whose mental vision still retained a glorified 
image of the love of her far-away youth. “He'd take 
me up as careful,” and the thin voice quavered and 
stopped, and she wiped away the tears with the back 
of her hand. Presently she went on, in a half whis- 
per, ““ You know he never lived to enjoy the new 
house; we’d planned it for years, but he never felt 
able to build till last year, an’ then he put all he had 
into the house. "T'was a mistake, but we didn’t cal- 
culate on his being took away. He made it big. fer 
he said ef the girls ever got married he wanted ’em to 
live right here with us, ’cause ’twould all be their’n 
sometime. An’ we’d moved in, an’ was a takin’ sech 
pleasure in’t, an’ then he went the way he did.” 

“Tt was a dreadful accident,” said Catherine, 
scarcely able to control her voice. 

“So twas; ye see, he went up to put on the eaves 
spouts, an’ he fell—they hain’t never told me where 
he fell—an’ bein’ sech a heavy man, it was bad. 
They brought him in, an’ [ got to him quick’s I could, 
but he never spoke. The girls said he never knew 
nothin.’ But he kep’ hold o’ my hand, an’ I think he 
tried to speak. 

“Well, we wan’t prepared for no sech thing, an’ 
we'd tied our means all up in the house, an’ it’s ben 
a hard pull for the girls. 

“ Jest hear that, Emma’s laughin’; I hain’t heard it 
*fore for months.” 

Still the voice quavered on, and still the little 
wrinkled hands stroked the folds of Catherine’s dress ; 
but Catherine was lost in a labyrinth of new ideas, 
and before she was aware, the minister had arrived, 
and was talking with her hostess, and looking curi- 
ously at her. 

Then the games ceased, and there was an expectant 
hush, during which the minister arose, with a box in 
his hand, and in fitting words, presented it to the old 
woman and her daughters. Ned immediately insti- 
tuted a fire of small talk to cover their embarrass- 
ment, and it required no small courage on the part of 
the guests to face that trio of forlorn women. At first 
they hardly dared touch it, but finally Emma seized 
it and poured the contents into her mother’s lap. 

“ Why, why, girls, what’s this?” 

“It’smoney, mother. It’s for us,” answered Emma. 


Then it dawned upon the overworked, anxious ~ 


Mary, that here was a lift out of their “slough of 
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despond,” and grasping her mother’s hand she laid 
her cheek upon it and sobbed unrestrainedly ; “ Mary, 
Mary, don’ cry, you must thank these good people.” 
But Mary mutely shook her head. 

“Emma, can’t you say suthin’? You see Mary’s 
all used up,” said the mother, stroking her daughter’s 
shaking shoulders. “The undertaker’s been dunnin’ 
us,” she explained, turning to the guests, who could 
hardly keep back the sympathetic tears. “ An’ the 
taxes are due, an’ she’s been sewing day an’ night, 
till she’s overdone. Emma, do say suthin’.” 

So Emma stood up bravely, and with the tears on her 
pretty cheeks said: “I don’t know 4ow to thank you, 
but we do all of us thank you very much, and it will 
help us more than we can tell you; and I think this 
is the nicest surprise party I ever saw.” 

There was a hearty burst of applause, and then the 
guests hastened to disperse, and let them enjoy their 
good fortune by themselves. 

Catherine and Margaret walked slowly home in the 
brilliant moonlight, and listened to the shouts of the 
boys as they plunged about in the gutters where the 
leaves were deepest. 

“You didn’t have much fun, did you?” asked 
Margaret, wondering at Catherine’s stillness, for she 
was prone to criticism. 

“ Yes, it was pleasant enough,” was the absent reply. 

“Well, I won’t make you go to another surprise 
party very soon. It was good of you to go to-night, 
my dear.” 

“T’m glad I went,” said Catherine, seriously, and 
then they said good night. 

Catherine’s eyes were open at last. The “pure 
gold” began to show itself. Aunt Rachel and Mar- 
garet wisely said nothing, feeling that if ever silence 
is golden, it is when a human soul awakens from an 
apathy. 

Catherine still loves her pretty room, and her books 
and fancywork. But the patrons of the two father- 
less dressmakers are increasing; for certain deft 
fingers can arrange folds, and draperies, and ribbons, 
with a marvelous gracefulness; and Aunt Rachel 
treasures little appreciative sayings, and ponders 
them in her homesick heart; and Jason Kent and 
Jason, junior, think that home is the most inviting of 
places since Cathie is so good-natured. She looks 
humbly at her joyous friend Margaret, and sighs to 
think of the years which she might have enjoyed 
with her. But it sometimes happens that when one 
awakens late, they work the faster. 

—FHiarriet E. B. Loomis. 

Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

PICKED UP IN PASSING. 
Death keeps no calendar. 
It is easy to bowl down hill. 
Better die a beggar than live a beggar. 
He that blows in the dust, fills his own eyes. 
Bells call others to church, but enter not themselves. 


Better ride on an ass that carries me, than a horse that 
throws me.—Spanish. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEFPING. 
CHANCE AND CHANGE. 


There was a rose by your gate, last year; 
Good neighbor, tell me now, he said, 
Have the frosts of the winter left it sere, 
Or blooms it yet in your garden bed? 

Two for one 
Have the red buds blown, 
Two for one that there used to be! 
For there’s many a day 
’Twixt May and May, 
And many a change in a year! said she. 


And there was a girl ‘neath your roof last year; 
Good neighbor, tell me now, he said, 
Does her foot fall light in the cottage near, 
Or is she wooed and is she wed? 
She lies apart 
With a pulseless heart, 
A broken heart, ’neath the red rose tree! 
For there’s many a day 
*Twixt May and May, 
And many a change in a year! said she. 
—Kate Putnam Osgood. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
BROOM OOVERS. 

Fr "NO every woman who does her own housework, 
“those porches” are a daily nightmare—par- 
ticularly in dry, dusty weather. Mopping is 
wet, dirty work —hard alike on hands, clothes 

and temper. To avoid this vexation of spirit, try the 

plan given below: Buy a yard and a quarter of col- 
ored Canton flannel, which will be enough for two 
covers. It comes in scarlet, old gold, navy blue, 
brown, and a soft mouse gray. Sew up bag shape. 

Make a narrow hem, an inch and a half below work 

two buttonholes, one on each side of the seam. 

Stitch an inch-wide casing on the underside, and run 

a red cotton tape through the buttonholes. When 

finished, slip the bag over a broom, draw up the tapes 
and tie securely. First sweep the floors well with an 
ordinary broom, to get off the loose dirt, then go back 
and forth with the covered broom—occasionaily shak- 
ing it against the side of the piazza to free it from 
dust. In a little while it will shine almost as if it 
had been mopped, and is far easier and pleasanter 
work. In the same way, the covered broom can be 
utilized where hard-wood floors and rugs are used. 
These broom covers are also very convenient in 
wiping down the walls, and for this purpose the un- 
bleached Canton flannel is preferred to the colored. 
A light quality is much more easily washed, there- 
fore better. Make several, and when soiled have 
them washed regularly. They sell well at fairs, and are 
made rather prettier by the addition of a brier stitching 
just below the hem, in coarse turkey-red cotton. They 
are sometimes made in the shape of a broom, having 
a seam on each side. One seam is left open for six 
inches, hemmed with narrow hems, and a button and 
buttonhole placed at the top to hold it together. 
These covers are a great improvement on the old 
way of tying a duster over a broom, as the old-fash- 
ioned housekeepers did in the days “lang syne.” 
—Annie Curd. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
THE STRAWBERRY, 
Considered in Story, Song and Recipe. 
NUMBER ONE. 


| ALF a dozen people, more or 
less, have been credited with 
the saying, “* Doubtless, God 
could have made a better 
berry, but doubtless God 
never did;” and the decla- 
ration regarding this most 
delicious and wholesome of 
all berries, goes without 
questioning, no matter by 
whom it was first uttered. 
The strawberry, whose name 
is probably derived from the 
common and ancient prac- 
tice of laying straw between 
the plants to keep the berries 
clean, is a native of the 
temperate latitudes of both hemispheres—Europe, 
Asia, North and South America—and though well 
known is of but comparatively little value in Southern 
Europe. This is the reason, doubtless, that the old 
Greek and Roman poets have omitted to sing its 
praises. 

In olden times the variety of strawberries was very 
limited, and the garden was chiefly supplied by trans- 
planting from the wood. This was the earliest species 
cultivated, and is mentioned in the street cries of 
London of over 400 years ago. 

The garden of the Bishop of Ely at Holborn was 
celebrated in 1483 for its strawberries, a fact alluded 
to by Shakespeare in Richard III, when Gloucester 
says :— 

“ My Lord of Ely, when I was last in Holborn, 
I saw good strawberries in your garden there; 
I do beseech you send for some of them.” 

Old Tusser, in his “ Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry,” points out where the best plants of his 
time were to be procured, and turns them over, with 
an authoritative air and farmer-like contempt for 
small things, into feminine hands :— 

“ Wife, into the garden, and:set me a plot 
With strawberry roots, the best to be got ; 
Such growing abroad, among thorns in the wood, 
Well chosen and picked, prove excellent food.” 

The strawberry, aside from its delicious flavor, pos- 
sesses still other claims to popular favor. It is very 
easy of digestion, never growing acid by fermenta- 
tion, as most fruits do, and it is also of medicinal 
value. The great Linnzus is reported to have cured 
himself of the gout by partaking freely of straw- 
berries—a delightfully zsthetic cure, and a most 
flattering testimonial to the efficacy of the dainty 
scarlet fruit. 

So easily grown are these luscious berries that the 
poorest owner of a few feet of ground may revel in 
an abundance of 


“ Strawberries upturning soft cheeks to the sun.” 


Rosy, blushing berries, eaten from the plant, or as 
a luxurious concomitant to a perfect breakfast on one 
of Lowell's “perfect” June days, are certainly to be 
regarded as Arcadian dainties with a suggestion of 
Paradise. 

The following tested and sure recipes for making 
use of the berries, I would fain share with a public 
that will be appreciative after using. First on the 
list, then, comes the time-honored and delicious 
Strawberry Shortcake. 

With one quart of flour, mix thoroughly, by sifting, two 
heaping teaspoonfuls of baking powder and a teaspoontul 
of salt. Rub in one-quarter of a pound of butter until 
very smooth, then add two eggs beaten to a froth with one- 
quarter of a pound of sugar. Add milk or water to make 
a soft dough, and bake in a very quick oven. Cut open 
while hot with a knife that has been heated, butter, and 
spread between the layers the berries which have been 
sweetened to taste. Sprinkle pulverized sugar over the 
top, or cover with a meringue made with the white of 
an egg and a tablespoonful of sugar. 

Strawberry Sauce for Puddings. 

Beat one large tablespoonful of butter toa cream. Add 
one and one-half cupfuls of powdered sugar and the beaten 
white of an egg. Beat all together until very light, and 
just before serving add one pint of mashed berries. 
Strawberries and Whipped Cream. 

Place a layer of strawberries in a deep glass dish and 
sprinkle with sugar. Add another layer of berries and 
sugar until all are used. Whip together one pint of cream, 
the whites of three eggs and one cupful cf pulverized 
sugar flavored with strawberry juice, and pour over the 
berries. 

Iced Strawberries. 

Select large, fine berries, leaving the stems on. Dip in 
beaten white of egg, then in fine sugar. Dry them; dip 
again, first in egg, then in sugar, until the icing is of the 
required thickness. 

Strawberry Ice. 

Soak one tablespoonful of gelatine in two btn 
fuls of cold water about an hour, then add the same 
amount of boiling water, and stir until dissolved. Strain 
and add a pint of strawberry juice, a pint of sugar and one 
and one-half pints of cold water. Freeze. 

Oranged Strawberries. 

Place a layer of strawberries in a deep glass dish, and 
over them sprinkle a layer of pulverized sugar. Add more 
berries and sugar until all are used. Over all pour orange 
juice in the proportion of three oranges to one quart of 
berries. Let it standforan hour. Sprinkle with pounded 
ice, and serve. 

Strawberry Cream. 

Thoroughly beat the yolks of three eggs with one heap- 
ing cupful of granulated sugar. Add one cupful of boiling 
milk and stir the mixture in a double boiler for four or five 
minutes. Then add to the hot mixture one pint of very 
rich cream and the juice of a quart of thoroughly ripe ber- 
ries. Remove from the fire and cool, then freeze carefully, 
and serve with dainty white cakes flavored with bitter 
almond. 

Canned Strawberries (Wiesbaden Method). 

Select two lots of berries; large, perfect ones for can- 
ning, and inferior ones from which to make the sirup. Put 
the latter in a colander and pour a very little cold water 
over them, then to these berries add one-half pound of 
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in a covered earthen jar over night. The next morning 
drain off most of the juice from the berries and add to the 
juice one-quarter of a pound of strained honey. Boil this 
sirup until reduced to one-third the original quantity. 
While this sirup is boiling, rinse cans, inside and out, with 
hot water and fill with the large whole berries. Fasten 
the lids on part way, and set in dripping pan on wet towels 
on the back of the range to keep warm. When the sirup 
is boiled down one-third, pour quickly over fruit and seal 
air-tight If you do not care to use the honey according 
to the Wiesbaden method, use about one-half pound of 
sugar inits place. It usually takes about three and three- 
quarter pounds of the, large berries to five pounds of the 
berries to be used for the juice only. 

—Emma Paddock Telford. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
NUMBER Two. 
JUNE AND STRAWB: RRIES. 

Light and cool desserts are much more acceptable 
in warm summer days in many ways. The house- 
keeper is better pleased if she can arrange for dinner 
in the cool of the morning, and summer fruits are 
always attractive in any way they may be served. I 
will venture to give a few recipes that are often 
used in my own house, hoping they may be of use to 
others. They may all be used as given, or raspberries 
may be substituted in place of strawberries. 

Jellied Strawberries. 

One quart of strawberries, carefully freed from sand, 
should be placed in a quart mold. Soak one-fourth of a 
box of gelatine in one-half cupful of cold water for two 
hours; then add to it one and one-fourth cupfuls of boiling 
water and stir it well until the gelatine is entirely dissolved. 
Add one cupful of sugar, the juice of one lemon, and one- 
fourth of a cupful of light wine. Strain this and pour it 
over the berries. Place the mold inthe ice to harden. 
When ready to serve, dip the mold into warm water, turn 
the jelly on a dish, and heap whipped cream aboutit. If 
one objects to wine, the juice of another lemon, or of an 
orange, may be used in the place of it. It is better to pre- 
pare this dish the day before it is wanted, as jelly requires 
several hours to become hard in warm weather. Soft 
custard may be used in place of the whipped cream if 
preferred. 

Strawberry Whips. 

For these we require one quart of strawberries, one 
quart of milk, six eggs, one-half cupful of sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla or lemon extract, and one teaspoonful 
of salt. Put the quart of milk in the double boiler to heat, 
reserving one-half cupful. Beat four whole eggs and the 
yolks of two with one-half cupful of sugar, and add the 
half-cupful of cold milk. Pour this mixture into the boil- 
ing milk, stirring the milk constantly while pouring, and 
until it begins to thicken, when it should be at once re- 
moved from the fire and poured immediately into a cold 
pitcher. Add thé salt, and when cold add the flavoring. 
Some glass custard cups or small tumblers should be 
partly filled with strawberries. When ready to serve, fill 
up the glasses with the cold custard. Beat the whites of 
the two eggs that were reserved from the custard to a stiff 
froth, add two tablespoonfuls of sugar, then pile it on each 
glass, and a large strawberry on the top. Or it can be 
served in one large glass dish, if preferred. 
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Strawberry Pudding. 

Place one quart of strawberries in a glass dish, and 
sprinkle over them one-half cupful of sugar. Put one pint 
of milk in a double boiler; while this heats, beat well to- 
gether the yolks of three eggs, one-half cupful of sugar, 
and one-fourth cupful of flour. Stir this into the boiling 
milk and cook it twenty minutes, stirring often. Remove 
from the fire and add one-fourth of a teaspoonful of salt. 
When cold, pour this over the strawberries. Beat the 
whites of the three eggs to a stiff froth, add three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and heap it on the top of the pudding. 
Decorate with large strawberries, and the result will be a 
very delicious, handsome pudding. It may be flavored 
with vanilla or lemon, if desired. , 
Frozen Strawberries. 

Slightly crush two quarts of strawberries, and add two 
cupfuls of sugar. This should stand for two hours. Then 
add one pint of cold water and the juice of one lemon; 
mix it well, and freeze as you would ice cream. 
Strawberry Foam. 

Crush one quart of strawberries and sprinkle over them 
one-half cupful of sugar. Let this stand ina cold place 
until time to serve. Beat the whites of two eggs toa stiff 
dry froth, add two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and stir this 
into the crushed strawberries. Pour it into a glass dish, 
and decorate with fine whole berries. 

Strawberry Shortcake. 

For this dish, the crown of all, I use one and one-half 
quarts of strawberries, one cupful of sugar, one pint of 
flour, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one- 
fourth of a cupful of butter, and a scant half-cupful of 
milk. Slightly mash the berries and sprinkle over them 
one cupful of sugar. Measure one pint of flour after it is 
sifted. Add to it one and one-half teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, then sift again. Rub into the flour 
one-fourth of a cupful of butter. Mix it with a scant half- 
cupful of milk. Butter well a Washington pie plate, place 
the dough upon it, smooth, and press it evenly into the 
plate with a spoon. Should the dough stick to the spoon, 
dip a clean spoon in flour and smooth with it. Bake in a 
quick oven until done—about twelve or fifteen minutes. 
Remove it toa china plate. Split the cake carefully with 
a sharp knife. Butter the lower half well*and cover with 
a part of the mashed berries. Place the upper half of the 
cake on this, the crust side on the berries. Butter this 
and cover it with the remainder of the fruit. Before serv- 
ing, heap whipped cream over it, and you have a dish fit 
foraking. The cake is not to be despised if it be served 
without whipped cream. 

The following is such a very good recipe that I add 
it here, feeling sure that some may not have heard 
of it:— 

Rhubarb Pie. 

Line a plate with paste. Beat one egg well, add one 
cupful of sugar, and one large cupful of chopped rhubarb. 
Fill the plate, dust a little flour over it and cover, bake, 


eat, and find it good. ; 
—Mrs. O. C. Daniell. 


ALL delights are vain, but that most vain 
Which with pain purchased doth inherit pain; 
As painfully to pore upon a book 

To seek the lignt of truth, while truth the while 
Doth falsely blind the eyesight.—Shakespeare. 
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A JUNE BALLAD. 
Gentle June 
Touched the cornsilk, fine and yellow ; 
Kissed the apples, made them mellow; 
Lit a golden harvest moon— 
Gentle June! 
Thrifty June! 
Wheat she ripened for the reaping ; 
Woke the wild rose from its sleeping ; 
Taught the winds a winsome rune— 
Thrifty June! 
Royal June! 
Vines she hung with scarlet vases ; 
Flushed the tender flower-faces 
With the sultry heats of noon— 
Royal June! 
Gracious June 
Wove a spell and cast it over 
Heart of maid and heart of lover, 
In the shimmer of her moon— 
Gracious June! 
— Hattie Whitney. 
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AROUND THE DINNER TABLE 
With Family, Friends and Guests. 


1V.—THE FOOD AND THE SERVICE. 
THE GUESTS AND THEIR GREETING—THE BOARD AND ITS 
BELONGINGS—THE FEAST AND ITS FASHIONS. 

ITTLE dinners, where the num- 

ber of guests may not exceed 

four or, six, are frequently the 

most enjoyable, and express the 

sincerest form of hospitality. 

There is a coziness about such a 

gathering which does not exist 


when the tables stretch from 
_—_ end to end or from side to side 
AN of the apartment, while the 


menu may be made correspond- 
ingly simple in variety and manageable in quantity. 
This is especially the case where the feast is made 
for a circle of women alone. The matter of food— 
the laying out and planning for the menu—is one 
capable of such endless variation that it may well 
seem appalling. Any suggestions, therefore, which 
will help to lighten up this matter of the food supply, 
the arrangement of the various courses and dishes, 
will doubtless be welcome. 

In the first place, never attempt too many dishes. 
It is excellence of quality rather than an embarrass- 
ing number of courses or meats that gives zest to 
the feast. The attempt to do too much is more 
likely to result in annoying partial failure, so that it 
is the part of prudence to provide no more than can 
be prepared without excessive labor, and can be 
managed perfectly by the kitchen and dining-room 
force at command. 

So far as possible, the work connected with the 
dinner should be done the day before. Where this 
is the case, and a systematic planning of the labor 


for the active day is made in advance, it is surprising 
how deftly what would seem to involve a great deal 
of work may be done by the mistress of the house 
and a single servant. A recent writer in a daily 
paper set this matter forth so clearly that some of 
her words may be quoted, even at the risk of an 
imputation of a want of originality. 

“The material for everything on the bill of fare,” 
she says, “should be in the house the day before, 
except the oysters, which should not be opened until 
the morning they are served. The soup can be ready 
two days before, and simply requires to be heated 
boiling hot before being served. The turkey should 
be drawn and the stuffing prepared the day before, 
and set in a cool place till the time for stuffing it, on 
the morning of the feast day. The onions and pota- 
toes will not be injured by preparing them the last 
thing at night, leaving them, after peeling, in cold 
water till morning. If canned tomatoes are to be 
used, the can may be opened, its contents poured 
into an earthen dish and set inacold room. May- 
onnaise dressing for the celery can be made the day 
before and also be relegated to the cold room. The 
chicken pie can be ready to put in its cover of pastry, 
and the rice croquettes can be ready to fry. The 
materials for the pudding and pudding sauce should 
also be measured out and put by themselves. The 
mince pie is better made a week before, and the 
pumpkin pie and tart shells can be ready to bake the 
morning before the turkey goes in.” To be sure, 
this may not be quite the bill of fare which is to be 
presented, but the general principles just set forth 
can be applied to almost any variety of repast. 

The plan of having a system about everything is 
well worth following. It saves a deal of trouble, 
uncertainty and apprehension. Just what is meant 
by this may be well illustrated by an actual pro- 
gramme. If the turkey weighs eight pounds, it will 
require two hours to roast, and ten or fifteen minutes 
additiona! may be allowed for each extra pound. So 
we will suppose that for our small dinner party the 
turkey tips the scale at eight pounds, and that the 
dinner is fixed for two o'clock in the afternoon. The 
schedule to be committed to the servant, then, will 
read something as follows : 

“Put the turkey in the oven at 12.20, and baste it 
every fifteen minutes. Put the chicken pie in the 
oven just half an hour later, that is, at 12.50. The 
onions are put over to boil at 1.10, the potatoes at 
1.20, and the tomatoes at 1.40. At 1.40, also, the con- 
somme should be put over, and a quarter of an hour 
later, five minutes before the guests are to be sum- 
moned, the oysters are taken off the ice, laid on the 
cold oyster plates and put on the table. At the 
stroke of two o’clock, the guests are ushered to the 
dining room, and ten minutes are allowed for the 
seating and for attention to the oysters. At 2.10 
the soup is served, and at 2.20 the turkey. While the 
turkey occupies the attention of the diners, the cro- 
quettes are fried, and they are served on napkins 
with the chicken pie.” In this manner each course 
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follows just as it is required, without friction or 
worry, and all through the time preceding the dinner 
the mistress, if provided with a competent servant, 
can be safely in the parlor with her guests, making 
only an occasional visit to the kitchen to see that 
everything is progressing well. 

If the dinner is to be what we shall call “com- 
plete,” it must under the present usage begin with 
oysters on the half-shell, when they are in season; 
during the summer small clams are served in the 
same way. In either case a section of lemon should 
go with them. The oyster plates are removed to 
make place for the soups. If convenient, there 
should be two of these—a white and a brown, or a 
white and aclear. If only a single soup be served, 
the fish may accompany it, as an economy of time ; 
but otherwise the fish will closely follow the soup. 
One or two entrées are next in order, though these 
are sometimes allowed to follow the roast, or Piece de 
resistance, instead of preceding it. 

If as many courses are undertaken, those which 
succeed the roast and the entrées will come in this 
order: Game, salads, vegetables, cheese, ices, sweets, 
fruits, bonbons, coffee. This gives practically a din- 
ner of fourteen courses, though a number of them 
may be combined, so that the entire time at table 
will not exceed an hour and a half. On no ordinary 
occasion would it be desirable to exceed this number ; 
seldom, indéed, to go as high as that. According to 
circumstances or inclination, the list may be short- 
ened, all the way down to three courses, which would 
consist of soup, roast and dessert. For an ordinary, 
unpretentious dinner party, five to six courses are 
enough ; and such a dinner may be comfortably dis- 
posed of in an hour. 

The question of what drinks shall be served is one 
to be settled by each hostess in accordance with the 
dictates of her conscience—and her purse. Formerly 
it was considered imperative that wines and other 
liquors should be served, but this is no longer the 
case, especially at private dinner parties; and even 
where they are served, total abstainers are honored 
in turning down their glasses. Coffee is the standard 
dinner drink, but it may be supplemented by tea, 
cocoa, chocolate or milk, to suit circumstances or the 
preferences of the guests. All of these drinks, how- 
ever, are furnished at the close of the feast, or with 
the dessert. It scarcely needs be said that plenty of 
the best available drinking water should always be 
provided. 

While the matters of etiquette appropriate to the 
dinner table may properly be relegated to a chapter 
by themselves, there are features which closely border 
the realm of etiquette that should properly have 
mention at this time. We may safely assume that a 
dinner is rarely or never given simply for the purpose 
of gormandizing. ‘lhe social features are to be cul- 
tivated, if we would have its memory linger with us 
as a pleasant thing. And this matter of social cheer 
cannot depend entirely upon the hostess. It is, of 
course, her place to set the example, to see that no 


guest is overlooked, and that conversation is directed 
into channels of common interest. But her duties 
are numerous and arduous, in other directions, and 
no one should expect her to take complete direction 
of the social side of the occasion. Each guest must 
do his part. He should also realize that there are 
many ways in which his efforts can be directed. 

This matter may properly be considered in con- 
nection with the food and the service, since the two 
are supplemental. Often the excellence of enter- 
tainment may atone for defects in the food, and vice 
versa. Something to be avoided is very well sketched 
by a recent English writer for an American review, 
whose picture of the possibilities of English life will 
unfortunately find parallels on this side the Atlantic. 
“Can anything be more wearisome,” she asks, “tiring 
to the digestion, and wearing to one’s self and one’s 
neighbor, than two hours’ conversation, with no 
chance of escape, without even the privilege, if one 
is bored, of being silent? Even the greatest wit, the 
most brilliant reconteur, becomes monotonous after 
such a trial. 

“ Nothing can be in worse taste, or more wearisome, 
than a long, heavy repast, which is served with great 
ostentation, and where the guests are made to feel 
that their duty is to direct time and energy to the 
sole task of getting through and tasting each dish 
that is brought to them. There are some houses, 
indeed, where the dinner is so proverbially good that 
to expect to be amused and also well fed is to be 
guilty of real ingratitude; while in others, though 
gastronomically one does not fare as well, one is 
better entertained. Such dinners as the latter are 
becoming more exceptional, for the average cooking 
in England has much improved, and the great mix- 
ture of society prevents one from being insuffer- 
ably dull.” 

SPEAKING OF DINNERS. 

Small dinner parties of four or six are often most 
enjoyable. 

Be sure the servants understand just what is ex- 
pected of them. 

It is no longer obligatory to serve or to drink wines 
or other liquors. 

Attempt no more than can be certainly and per- 
fectly carried through. 

Do as much of the work of preparation the previous 
day or two as possible. 

Have a system, and follow it—much unnecessary 
labor will thus be saved. 

Even the richest feast is barren, if with it there be 
no “feast of reason and flow of soul.” 

Utter silence is better than to be bored; but a 
golden mean in conversation is vastly better than 
either. 

A dinner may be varied from three to fourteen or 
more courses, but from five to seven will usually be 
found the most desirable number. 


—Mary Livingston Andrews, 
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BEDS AND BEDDING. 


How sweet; when labours close, 
To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose, 
Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 
Down on our own delightful bed !— Montgomery. 


Il.—The Bedclothes. 

O much has recently been written 
and printed regarding sheets, 
pillow-slips and other white 
clothes for the bed that it may 
be quite as well to dismiss them 
with a few words. In the great 
majority of cases, even those 
favored housewives who have 
Goop HouSEKEEPING as a guide, 
are content for the most part 
with plain, serviceable cotton. 
This if neatly made up and kept 
tidy, contains all the elements of 
comfort—and that is the first 

consideration for the equipment of the bed. Some- 
thing a little finer, more attractive—perhaps set off 
with a bit of embroidery or lace ; whatever will be in 
good taste—for “ best ;” given so much, and we have 
the groundwork of common sense and comfort. From 
this basis, according to the means at hand, the taste 
and the opportunity for decoration and adornment, 
we go up the scale of excellence and elegance, to the 
sumptuous couch which in its wealth of luxuriance 
seems almost to repel rather than invite thoughts 
of repose. 

But leaving each good wife and mother to furnish 
her bed linen entirely to suit herself, we come toa 
field where there is opportunity for plenty of sugges- 
tion, and where many an one is glad to profit by the 
experience of others. Before going on to mention 
blankets, quilts, comfortables and spreads, it may. not 
be amiss to suggest the desirability of having a full 
supply for all the beds in the house. Nothing is so 
vexatious as for a guest to find, on preparing to retire, 
that the bed is lightly clothed. Of course the thought- 
ful hostess makes sure on this point before the guest 
reaches the point of retiring, or on assigning the 
chamber ; but unfortunately it is very easy to overlook 
or forget so simple a matter. Naturally most guests 
are reluctant to ask for more bedding, especially when 
left alone, with the probability that all others in the 
house may have gone to bed; so they either lie and 
shiver through a considerable portion of the night, 
or are driven to other expedients for obtaining the 
essential degree of warmth. 

There is a happy mean, in the use of bedding, as in 
almost everything else. While there is certainly such 
a thing as piling too many clothes upon one, even in 
cold weather, there is just as certainly the danger of 
sleeping with too light a covering. There will be no 
mistake if one’s own comfort regulates the quantity. 
Let the would-be sleeper feel conscious of having 


“just clothes enough,” and the resulting sleep will be 
sound and restful—other conditions being correct. 
A sense of oppressive weight means that there is too 
much bedding ; just as surely as an instinctive desire 
to bury one’s self in the mattress means that there 
is too little. 

An article of bed covering which should receive 
more attention than has been bestowed upon it, is the 
blanket. For numerous reasons it ought to be the 
standard covering. While it gives warmth anda sense 
of restfulness, it is sufficiently porous to admit some 
change of air, and so a degree of ventilation which 
cannot be too earnestly commended from a sanitary 
standpoint. It is not by any means “the thing” to 
so confine the body that it must be surrounded, all 
through the night, by a layer of impure air, growing 
more impure continually from the action of the system. 
The kind of warmth thus attained is not that which 
commends itself to those who would be healthful 
and robust. 

For summer use, when the weather is warm, a suffi- 
cient covering is given by the top sheet, a single 
blanket and a light spread. An extra blanket should 
always be.at hand, for use on a cool night, or for the 
comfort of those people who like “a little more 
weight over them,” even in warm weather. As the 
nights grow cooler, another pair of blankets should 
be added ; and for all ordinary conditions this amount 
of covering will be found ample, and will give the best 
results—adequate warmth, with a satisfactory degree 
of ventilation. It will be better, from the sanitary 
point of view, that this much be required from blank- 
ets before resorting to the quilted “ comfortables,” 
regarding which a few plain considerations may not 
be amiss. 

A “quilt” is a thing of beauty, broadly speaking ; 
and on the same basisit is an artistic production. On 
the theory that “ Satan finds some mischief still, for 
idle hands to do,” it has doubtless proved a good deal 
of an anti-Satanic influence in the world. Howmany 
a callous “lord of creation” has scoffed and laughed 
at his toiling wife, sister or daughter, for “ cutting 
cloth up into little bits of pieces for the sake of sew- 
ing them together again!” But the patient woman 
has toiled on, without rejoinder ; for, was it not indis- 
pensable to her peace of mind that her “ blazing star 
of Mexico” should blaze more brilliantly than that 
of her neighbor, whose work was the admiration of 
the community of favored inspectors; or that her 
“crazy patchwork” should be crazier than that of 
some one else? 

After all, perhaps the time used in this way is no 
more wasted than in reading interminable stories, 
which like water poured through a sieve leave no note 
of their passage. And how can the husband criticise 
in earnest, when he spends his strength in a score of 
ways less helpful to the home, less creditable, and 
less commendable? She could specify them, if asked 
to doso ; but the poor, dear, patient, loving soul never 
thinks of sitting in judgment upon 4s actions, how- 
ever often he may assume that prerogative over Aer 
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conduct. And sothe quilt is evolved, and is admired ; 
and why should it not be so? 

Yet after all it must be admitted that it has its de- 
fects as an article of bedding. It has warmth, to be 
sure. But it has that principally because it excludes 
the fresh air and retains the warm, foul air. It does 
the latter most effectually; and from this quality it 
derives its undesirable features. Of course we are 
considering those which are homemade, and so are 
commendable in other ways. There is nothing to be 
purchased at the stores more generally and entirely 
unsatisfactory than the various sorts of quilts and 
comfortables. In the first place, they are very seldom 
large enough for a bed of ordinary size, and whoever 
sleeps beneath them runs the risk of finding a “ short- 
age’ at one end or one side, or both, long betore 
morning. The cotton which they contain is usually 
of the poorest quality, even when the price paid would 
indicate that first-class materials had been used. 
Then its arrangement would indicate that it had, 
actually, been “ thrown together,” and secured where 
it fell ; with here a lump and there an entire absence— 
enough in the total to have given the proper thickness, 
perhaps, but no possible method short of an entire 
rebuilding, to getting an even distribution. 

Quilts and comfortables are not adapted to the sick- 
bed, on account of the difficulty of thoroughly cleans- 
ing or disinfecting them. Sheets, blankets, spreads— 
these can be washed and perfectly purified ; but with 
the comfortable the case is quite difterent. In the 
first place, the loose cotton with which it is padded 1s 
extremely absorbent, and is naturally adapted to take 
up and hold the germs of disease. This is a fact 
which should not be lost sight of in consideration of 
the desirability of the cotton-filled comforter. Not 
that it should zezver be used, though it is a question 
whether the advantage would not be on the right side, 
if it were entirely abolished. But its use should be 
confined to the beds of people in good health, large 
children or adults; and it should have frequent 
thorough airing and full exposure to the sunshine. 
Thus used, during the coldest of the season, home- 
made quilts and comfortables have a place of utility. 

The list of materials which may be used _in the mak- 
ing of these articles is almost endless. The upper 
portion and the lining should be of contrasting colors, 
and it is always an advantage if the two sides are so 
finished that the quilt may be reversible. A light side 
and a dark, or a brilliant and one with medium shades 
only, varied to suit the materials obtainable, give the 
general scheme, which each designer can carry out to 
her own satisfaction—perhaps. It may not be inap- 
propriate to suggest a few.materials which may be 
used with good effect. Unbleached table damask 
makes one of the most desirable; prints and similar 
goods are naturally the standard, but in the same line 
may be included nun’s veiling, coarse linen, brown 
hollands, Swiss muslins, ginghams and silesias. 

The line between quilts and spreads is an almost 
imperceptible one. The good old term of coverlet, 
which strictly applied to the outermost “spread” 


upon the bed, has almost gone out of use, with the 
peculiarly woven blue-and-white blanket with which 
its mame was so closely associated a half-century 
since. Its successor was by natural course of fashion 
the white Marseilles spread, which has had, and still 
has, so large a degree of popular favor. 

But with the development of artistic taste, and the 
necessity for harmony throughout the appointments 
of a room, new designs and materials for outer cover- 
ings have become a necessity. In consequence, we 
not only have the hitherto spotlessly white Marseilles 
masquerading under a number of tints—blue, pink, 
yellow, and the like—but wholly different material 
has come into service—with embroidery, lace, fringes 
and other modifications without number. As to this 
matter of harmony, it may be said that very few com- 
binations or effects would be marred by dressing the 
bed entirely in white ; but if this is departed from, 
the covering should be in harmony with the prevaii- 
ing tints of the room. 

The coverlet or counterpane which does service 
through the day should not as a rule form part of the 
covering when the bed is occupied, and only be added 
when the bed is again made up. If used at night, it 
speedily becomes soiled about the upper portion, and 
requires frequent laundering. And this brings us to 
consider one of the important things about the bed 
and its clothing. A word will cover all that need be 
said—tidiness! No matter what degree of plainness 
may be necessary, or how unpretentious the apartment 
or the home; neatness may dwell in the midst of 
poverty, disarming it of half its sting; while in the 
home of comfort it is the one crowning and indispen- 
sable virtue. 

BITS FROM THE BEDROOM. 

Be tidy. 

Luxury cannot induce sleep. 

Comfort is the first consideration. 

Use the blanket in preference to the comfortable. 


Never omit to have spare bedding in the guest 
chamber. 

Too many bedclothes are even more uncomfortable 
than not enough. 

Elegant fittings make a poor atonement for untidi- 
ness and disorder. 

A comfortable mattress is more desirable than a 
brilliant counterpane. 


Give the comfortables plenty of sun and air; never 
use them over sick persons. 
—Mrs. Arthur Stanley. 


My love she sang a song of love; 
Her words were sweet and low, 
As though the echoes from above 
Had strayed to me below. 
No more my fancy wandered free 
Where time and change have part; 
‘The wide, wide world had come to me, 
The morning of the heart. 
—Laura F. Hinsdale. 
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A LITTLE HOUSEMAID. 


Wanted—a little housemaid, 
Just to help mamma to-day ; 
Hair tucked neatly in a braid, 
Aproned, capped, and smiling gay— 
Here she comes —as prompt and neat 
As a household fairy sweet! 


Chairs in every round and chink 
Shall be dusted perfectly ; 

Hearth swept clean, before you think 
Baby’s scattered toys will be 

Quickly put away in place 

By this fairy household grace. 

Then she has her wages paid 
Promptly, every penny, too— 

Trusty, winsome little maid! 
She gets paid in coin so true— 

Praises, kisses, loving words, 

Till she’s happy as the birds ! 

—Lulu Curran. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FRUIT AS A FOOD. 


Its Value, Its Characteristics, and Some Ways in which It 
May be Appetizingly Served. 


1—THE CHERRY AND THE STRAWBERRY. 

NE of the great delights of 
the springtime and early 
summer is to watch the un- 
folding of leaf, bud and 
flower—in many instances 
the flower even preceding 
the appearance of the or- 
dinary leaf; the forming 
of the embryo fruit, its 
gradual growth, perfection 
and ripening. The whole 
forms one of Nature’s most 
wonderful processes; and 

that whether we look upon it with the critical tech- 
nical eye of science, or merely from the standpoint 
of ordinary curiosity. What could be more wonder- 
ful, in fact?—or we may go further, and admit that 
every process in Nature’s vast laboratory, from life 
and growth of the highest form to that of the lowest, 
is simply and altogether wonderful and incompre- 
hensible. 

But we are speaking now of fruit as a food prod- 
uct; and in so doing we come to consider one of the 
choicest boons “to mortals given.” Students of 
hygienic subjects, as well as all thoughtful observers, 
have long been convinced of the value of fruits as a 
large element in the human dietary. We scarcely 
need to go back to the original “Garden,” where a 
fruit diet, pure and simple, seems to have been the 
first adopted by the human race; nor need we 
instance the fact that the most powerful and intel- 
ligent of the aboriginal races have been those living 
in fruit-growing countries, and from that source 
obtaining most of their sustenance. 

Physicians of the present day are very largely, if 
_not almost unanimously, believers in fruit eating ; not 


only as a means of promoting the health of the people 
at all times, but very often as a remedial agent. 
Students of the temperance question are almost a 
unit in declaring that the use of a fruit diet in place 
of the heating and abnormally stimulating food 
habitually placed upon too many tables, would be a 
powerful agent in abolishing the craving for stim- 
ulants which so often has its inception and nutrition 
from the abuse of over-seasoned food. 

Those important portions of the human machinery, 
the liver, kidneys and bowels, are incited to health- 
ful action in a measure almost wonderful, by the 
generous use of properly ripened, wholesome fruit. 
And when we consider that the action of these organs 
means the condition of the blood, and so of the health 
and strength of the whole system, it will be realized 
how important a matter is this, looking toward the 
general health of the nation. 

Whatever, therefore, shall promote the use of these 
important food products will be a means toward bet- 
ter living; and surely one method will be the dis- 
semination of a carefully compiled collection of 
recipes for the use of some of the more common and 
economical fruits in various appetizing forms not 
generally known or practiced. These will be pre- 
sented from time to time, at the moment when the 
several fruits are at our doors. 

Among the first of the home-grown fruits, through- 
out most of our states, the cherry and the strawberry 
may be counted. Right royal fruits are they both, 
delightful in flavor, positive in quality, beneficial in 
action, as though designed especially for a thorough 
reaction from the influences of the winter season, with 
its restricted range of diet—though fortunately a 
great deal of the restriction has been removed through 
the progress of these nineteenth-century days in can- 
ning and preserving, drying and evaporating. 

America was not fortunate in its native cherries ; 
we all remember having come across them in our 
youthful experiences in the country; whether living 
there in childhood, or simply going out to call upon 
some friend whose home was there. There were 
three of the principal sorts—the early wild or bird 
cherry, the somewhat later chokecherry, and the 
black cherry, ripening quite late in the autumn. None 
of these were particularly luxurious ; yet who that has 
tasted them but would like to repeat the experiment, 
just to see if the flavors known to childhood had 
changed in the years which have intervened ! 

The cultivated cherries are probably mostly of 
Asiatic origin, though they thrive here as though to 
the climate bred through untold ages. They vary 
largely as to size and degree of acidity; but still 
more as to color, in the latter respect running through 
about all the shades from a nearly pure white to an 
intense black. ‘hey are injured by shipment, and do 
not retain their qualities very long unchanged after 
being gathered ; but they are excellent for canning 
and cooking, owing to the manner in which they 
retain their flavor. 

The Morello or sour cherries are very excellent for 
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pies, tarts and the like, and are very good for can- 
ning. Of course where the two kinds can be used 
indiscriminately (as in most dishes into which cher- 
ries enter) the Morello requires more sugar than the 
larger and sweeter sorts, classed under the general 
name of Ox Hearts. 


Cherry Pile. 

Line a deep pie dish with plain paste, and brush the 
latter over with white of egg, to prevent soaking. Fill 
the dish nearly full of pitted Morello cherries, and over 
them spread evenly from a half to a whole cupful of sugar, 
according to the size of the dish and the acidity of the 
fruit. Cover carefully after dredging with a light layer of 
flour, and prick the crust, though not sufficiently to allow 
the juice to escape. Bake for half an hour. On taking 
from the oven the upper crust may be lightly covered with 
powdered sugar. 

Baked Cherry Pudding. 

Beat with the yolks of two eggs two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and four of sugar; stir in two cupfuls of sweet milk, 
the beaten whites of the two eggs, and one pint of flour 
into which two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
have been carefully mixed. Into the bottom of a large 
pudding dish put a layer of pitted cherries an inch or 
more in thickness, and after sweetening the cherries, 
turn cff the juice. Then pour over the batter, and bake 
immediately. 

Sauce for the above. 

Take two cupfuls of the cherry juice, stir into it a heap- 
ing tablespoonful of cornstarch, and bring it to a boil ina 
granite or porcelain kettle. Sweeten to the taste, which 
will probably require from a half to three-quarters of a 
cupful of sugar. 

Boiled Cherry Pudding. 

Beat together the yolks and whites of three eggs, then 
stir in two cupfuls of milk, and from three to four cupfuls 
of flour—enough to make a smooth batter. A tablespoon- 
ful of melted butter or drippings is then added, with a 
slight sprinkling of salt and two heaping tablespoonfuls 
of baking powder. Take a pint of stoned cherries, drain 
off the juice, dredge them with flour, and stir thor- 
oughly into the batter. Then turn at once into a buttered 
pudding mold, and cook for three hours in a kettle of 
boiling water. The water must not stop boiling. Serve 
with the pudding sauce above. 

Cherry Tapioca. 

Soak a cupful of mashed tapioca in twice its bulk of 
cold water for several hours, then simmer slowly in a pint 
of water till clear. Then stir ina cupful of stoned cherries, 
and sweeten to taste. Turn it into a dish and set away to 
cool; serve with sweet cream. 

Cherry Cups. 

Stir together and sift a pint of flour and two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, making it into a soft dough 
with water. Having buttered .some large cups, drop 
into each a little dough for a foundation, then a table- 
spoonful of stoned cherries, covering with dough to half 
fill the cups. Place them in a pan of hot water, set that 
in the oven, cover it, and steam for half an hour. Cherry 
sauce or sweet cream may be used as a dressing. 


The strawberry, which is the first of our small 
fruits, needs no laudation. With scarcely a dissent- 
ing voice, it holds the proud position of the most 
delicious growth of all the vegetable world. It has, 


however, certain limitations which must be recognized 
in considering how it may best be used as a food. 
Unrivaled in delicacy of flavor as it is when plucked 
in its ripeness from the vine, it cannot long be 
stored before use, and its delicate structure renders it 
a difficult task to transport the berry for any con- 
siderable distance without serious impairment of its 
best condition. To be sure they are now shipped for 
hundreds of miles, handled about, and still reach the 
consumer in /aér condition ; but it must be admitted 
that the best estate is when the berries have been 
freshly gathered, and are eaten with at the most no 
other treatment than the addition of a little sugar 
and cream. 

Strawberry Shortcake. 

One of the most delectable methods in which the berry 
can be used is in making a shortcake. This depends 
mostly upon the making and baking of the pastry, for 
which the following will be found a reliable method: 
Take a pint of flour with which has been mingled a heap- 
ing teaspoonful of baking powder, and into it rub an even 
tablespoonful of butter. Use sufficient milk to make a 
very soft dough, for which a half-pint will be about right. 
This dough is not to be rolled at all, but should be 
kneaded lightly and pressed out even with the hands. 
About three-quarters of an inch will make the right thick- 
ness when baked, where there is to be but a single layer 
of berries in the center cf the cake; when the upper 
portion of the pastry is to be turned, and two layers of 
berries used, the dough may be made an inch in thickness 
betore baking. It will be twice as thick when it comes 
from the oven. When the pastry comes from the oven it 
should be cut in large squares with a hot knife, and the 
two crusts are pulled apart with the fingers (do not under- 
take to split them with a knife). Butter each, spread on 
the bottom crust a layer of berries, either whole and 
sprinkled with sugar or crushed and sweetened, replace 
the top crust, and serve while warm. Cream may be 
added if desired. The work of separation may be facil- 
itated by spreading the dough to half the thickness just 
mentioned. Put one layer in a baking tin, butter lightly, 
then add the second layer. When baked the two thick- 
nesses will separate very readily. 

Strawberry Pie. 

Line a pie plate with thin paste, as made for the crust of 
any ordinary pie, set in the oven and bake till nearly done. 
Take it out, quickly fill with sugared berries, dredge with 
flour, cover the top, using narrow strips of paste, arranged 
in diamonds, and finish baking. 

Strawberry Dumplings. 

Into a pint of sifted flour rub two ounces of butter, add 
a teaspoonful of salt, a heaping teaspoonful of baking 
powder, and about a gill of milk—sufficient to moisten. 
Mix quickly and roll out into a sheet a quarter-inch in 
thickness. Cut out with a round biscuit cutter, place 
three or four berries upon each sheet, fold the edges over, 
and steam for twenty minutes. Serve with 
Strawberry Sauce. 

Beat two ounces of butter, adding gradually a half-cupful 
of powdered sugar. Then add tweive strawberries, one 
at a time, crushing each and beating till the whole is light. 
If aslightly curdled appearance should be noticed, acidity 
is indicated, and a little more sugar should be added. Let 
it stand in a cool place till wanted. 

—Mrs. Minerva Van Wyck. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
AMATEUR NURSING IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 
Part II. 

For Those who Cannot Afford a Trained Nurse. 
DiRECTIONS FOR GENERAL TREATMENT—PLAIN AND INEXPEN- 

SIVE RECIPES FOR Foop AND DrRINK—NECESSITIES, COMFORTS 

AND LUXURIES FOR THE SICK ROOM—SEASONABLE MEDICINES 

AND REMEDIES, WITH A FEW WORDS OF COUNSEL TO THE 

INEXPERIENCED. 

PLAIN AND INEXPENSIVE RECIPES FOR Foop AND DRINK. 
Crust Coffee. 

Take some whole clean slices of stale bread (by stale I 
mean a day, or better, two days old), brown in the oven 
very slowly and evenly. Now, while 4o/, place in a large 
pitcher or crock and pour over it enough cold water to 
more than cover. Let it stand several hours, then strain 
through a fine strainer. Do not s#ir or disturb the mix- 
ture at all, simply strain. 

If properly made, this “crust ’’ coffee will be as clear 
and of the same color as the best Java coffee. This is 
very much nicer than the old way of making from common 
toasted bread, which made the drink a “ mussy”’ one, and 
not refreshing and clear like this. If the patient can bear 
cream, it is delicious with that and sugar added; if not, 
use milk instead. 

Beef Broth. 

Take one and one-half pounds of the round of beef; 
remove every particle of fat and skin from the edges. (If 
a good piece of meat there will be very little fat.) Now 
cut with a sharp knife into small pieces and put in a deep 
pan, pour over the meat three pints of co/d water, then 
place in the oven and put a plate over the pan, that all the 
goodness of the meat may be retained. When the meat 
is shriveled and looks white, it is done. Let the broth 
stand until quite cold, then remove any particles of fat and 
scum. Do not add salt or pepper until it is to be served; 
the pepper will spoil it if it stands at all. This broth is 
very nourishing for a convalescent, but would need to be 
reduced for a very sick person, or some good extract may 
be used instead. If any beef extract is used, the usual 
rule is a teaspoonful to a teacupful of hot water. Salt and 
pepper or celery salt added to taste. 

Caudle. 

Make a milk porridge of one pint of milk, two even 
tablespoonfuls of flour, and a pinch of salt. Stir the flour 
in a little cold milk until it is smooth, and when the milk 
in the double boiler is hot add carefully the cold? milk and 
flour, and stir until it thickens, which will be very quickly. 
Remove from the fire and add a little sugar and some 
French brandy, according as the patient can bear, from 
a teaspoonful to a tablespoonful. Before serving, grate 
over the caudle a little nutmeg, or a trifle of cinnamon 
sprinkled over it is very nice. In bowel trouble in the 

summer time this caudle is most excellent; also for an 
elderly invalid with little vitality. 
Buttered Toast. 

Cut the bread in moderately thick slices, toast carefully, 
not scorch over, for then it will be doughy inside, and both 
your patient and his stomach will rebel. Take two slices 
of the toast and, for this quantity, two teacupfuls of boiling 
water. Have ready one-half cupful of cold water, into 
which has been smoothly stirred two heaping teaspoon- 
fuls of flour. Stir this into the boiling water, and when 
thoroughly mixed add a heaping tablespoonful of butter. 
Do not put in any salt until you have tasted to see if the 
butter has salted it enough. When this gravy has boiled 


a few moments, dip the toast into it and dish up immedi- 
ately. Serve hot. 
Chipped Beef and Potatoes. 

Take half a pound of dried beef chipped quite fine. A 
little more than cover with cold water (hot will toughen 
it). Let the meat boil a few moments, then take it out 
and put in a warm place, but not where it will dry. Have 
ready four or five good-sized potatoes cut in thin, small 
slices; place in the water the beef was boiled in and let 
them boil until clear and tender. Now put back the beef 
and mix thoroughly, but do not mash. Add a little butter 
and pepper. It may need a little salt, but that will depend 
upon the saltness of the beef and butter. This beef is 
very often relished when the beef with eggs is not; or it 
will prove a pleasant change many times from fresh meat. 
Scrambled Eggs. 

Take one or two fresh eggs (not crate eggs) and beat 
them very light. Have ready a rather shallow pan with a 
large surface, in which has been put fully a pint of water. 
Have it boiling hot and add a pinch of salt. Pour into 
the boiling water the eggs and they will cook very quickly. 
Run a spoon carefully about the edges, do not stir, but 
raise the pan occasionally and shake, that they may not 
stick to the pan. Drain quickly through a wire sieve 
before they cool. Have the dish hot into which to 
pour them, having had boiling water standing in it; 
otherwise heated the eggs would harden. Eggs cooked 
in this form are very delicate, and can be taken when 
other kinds with butter added cannot. If wished still 
more delicate, use a little milk with the eggs, added after 
they are beaten. They are best with only the eggs, 
however. 

Sea Moss Blancmange. 

Use the genuine sea moss, not sea moss farina, for this 
blancmange. Sea moss can be procured at the druggists 
by the pound; as it is very light in weight, a quarter of a 
pound will last along time. Put on to scald in a double 
boiler one quart of milk, and after carefully washing the 
moss in a number of waters to remove any grit, put in an 
ordinary handful of the moss to the hot milk. Ina short 
time it will thicken quite a little, enough so the blanc- 
mange will be firm, but do not let it remain long enough 
for the moss to absorb all of the milk. Strain quickly, 
while hot, through a coarse strainer, or much of the good- 
ness of the blancmange will be lost. Serve with cream 
and sugar or some nice canned peaches. A little vanilla, 
or lemon extract, can be added to the cream, if desired, 
but old-fashioned people like just the sea flavor. 

Orange Snow. 

One ounce of isinglass dissolved in a pint of boiling 
water; strain and allow to stand until nearly cold. Mix 
with the isinglass the juice of six or seven oranges, ac- 
cording to size and quantity of juice. Add to this mix- 
ture the whites of three eggs, and sugar to taste. Beat 
with an egg beater long and thoroughly until white and 
foamy. 

If for an invalid and not a very sick person, a good 
boiled custard, flavored with orange juice poured around 
it after removing from the mold, is very nice. 
Old-fashioned Boiled Custard. 

Four eggs beaten very light, add sugar to taste, and 
beat again. Stir the eggs and sugar into one quart of 
cold rich milk and place in double boiler. Stir constantly 
until it thickens, for unless closely watched there is great 
danger of the custard “curdling.” After removing from 
the fire flavor with a teaspoonful of any kind of extract 
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preferred, but the old-fashioned way of serving in small 
glasses, with a little nutmeg grated over each one, is still 
liked by some people better than any modern flavoring. 

Another way to serve the custard for the well people, 
and one which our grandmothers used for company, was 
to serve it in saucers, with preserved peaches, pound for 
pound, or preserved (not candied) ginger. 


Rennet Custard. 

Three pints of new milk warm from the milking, or, if 
from the ice chest, warm it slightly; one and one-half 
tablespoonfuls of liquid rennet and six even tablespoon- 
fuls of Madeira wine, or sherry if a more acid wine is 
liked. Sugar to taste. Put in a glass dish and when 
formed place in the ice chest. Serve quite cold. Add 
nutmeg grated when taken from the ice. For very sick 
patients just the whey strained off is quite nourishing, 
and is recommended by physicians for a very weak per- 
son. Great care should be taken not to have the milk too 
warm. If only the whey is used, then it will not matter as 
regards the heat. 

Lemon or Claret Jelly. 

Soak one box of good gelatine in one pint of cold water 
ten minutes; add two pints of boiling water and one and 
one-half cupfuls of granulated sugar. Stir until dissolved 
Add to this the juice of three lemons and strain through 
a jelly bag. Claret wine added makes a very grateful and 
’ palatable acid jelly, where the patient craves and the phy- 
sician allows acid. If unfermented wine is preferred, 
grape juice, which is very nice and healthful as well as 
inexpensive, can be procured at the druggists. When 
wine is used, leave out a part of the hot water, a little less 
than is used of the wine. 

Jellied Apples. 

Core and pare one dozen large apples and put in a 
bright, clean pan, so they will not be discolored. Add one 
pint of cold water and one pound of granulated sugar 
When done, take out very carefully and place in a glass 
dish. Tothe juice add one box of gelatine, over which 
has been puured one pint of cold water to dissolve it. 
When thoroughly dissolved, add one pint of boiling 
water and the juice of one lemon, or two if small and 
not very juicy; strain over the apples and let them harden. 
If for a sick person remember the caution, previously 
given, regarding the oil from the peel. 

Currant Shrub. 

Pick thoroughly ripe currants, not overripe, or the shrub 
will have a purple color. Strain through a flannel bag or 
other heavy strainer cloth. Take a pint of currant juice, 
add to this some block or granulated sugar, and let it 
stand in the ice chest until ready to use. Pour some ina 
glass and add water to suit the taste. The currant and 
sugar can stand on the ice for twenty-four hours, then 
make fresh. Red raspberries can be used in the same way, 
only add a very little currant juice to give it character. 
Soda Water. 

Purchase a siphon bottle at the druggists and have it 
filled with soda from the soda fountain, and place it imme- 
diately on the ice. Purchase at the same time some simple 
sirup without flavor, and add to each glass, as drawn, 
vanilla, lemon, or Jamaica ginger extract. The siphon 
bottle will cost from seventy-five cents to a dollar, will 
hold five or six glasses and can be refilled as often as 
desired. For a change, have it sometimes filled with 
Vichy water. Soda or Vichy water clear are excellent for 
flatulency. If troubled with acidity, a little bicarbonate 


of soda added to the soda water isgood. A trifle of lemon 
juice added to Vichy water makes a delightful drink. 
Raspberry Vinegar. 

Five quarts of red raspberries and one pint of vinegar. 
Let them stand at least thirty-six hours, closely covered 
with cloth and the cover of the stone jar, in a cool place. 
Stir once or twice with a wooden spoon, but do not mash. 
Now strain, and add one pound of granulated sugar to 
one pint of juice. Boil slowly until a moderately thick 
sirup, bottle and seal. This will keep two years. I pre- 
fer to make it fresh every year, however. It is nicer and 
less expensive to make one’s own raspberry vinegar, but if 
impossible to do so a good substitute may be found. 

Fruit Juice. 

When opening canned fruits, such as raspberries, cur- 
rants, pineapple, grapes, etc., if the sirup is clear and nice, 
any of them will make a pleasant drink if nothing else is 
at hand. 

Orangeade. 

Orangeade is made the same as lemonade, only if the 
oranges are not very acid they will require a little lemon 
juice. A strawberry or two, a section of orange or pine- 
apple put into the glass, not for flavor, but for looks, 
makes a pretty variety to the plain drink. 

Egg and Wine. 

A tablespoonful or more of good old Madeira wine, or 
sherry if a more acid wine is preferred. Break an egg 
into a glass and cover the egg with the wine, or make an 
eggnog by beating the egg thoroughly, adding the wine 
and sugar, and last the white of the egg beaten to a stiff 
froth. The first way, taken between meals, if the patient 
can bear it, is better and more nourishing. 

Egg and Milk Punch. 

‘Stir the yolk of an egg and a heaping teaspoonful of 
sugar together, add a teaspoonful of best brandy and pour 
in milk until the glass is three-quarters full; then, after 
having beaten the white of the egg toa stiff froth, add 
that the last thing. 

Hot Milk. 

Hot milk is restful and nourishing to a weak person. 
Do not on any account scald it, for then it will be consti- 
pating, but make it as hot as one can drink it without its 
scumming over, for then it is scalded. 

Boiled Water. 

When epidemics prevail—typhoid and other fevers, 
bowel troubles, etc.—it is a good plan to boil the water 
not scald} but really boil. Put it into large bottles. If 
placed on the ice, it will be ready for use at any moment 
without the addition of ice. Make fresh every day. 

—M. E. W. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
BRIEF REMARKS BY THE WAY, 
Fish make no broth. 
Think of ease, but work on. ' 
Envy never enriched any man. 
Good to begin well, better to end well. 
One fool makes an hundred.—Spanish. 
Do what thou ought, let come what may. 
Well may he smell of fire whose gown burneth. 
Discreet women have neither eyes nor ears.—F rench. 
If fools went not to market, bad ware would not be sold. 


Dogs wag their tails not so much in love to you as to 
your bread.—Spanish. 
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A GARDEN IN THE AIR. 
Utilizing Summer's Sunshine in the City. 

, HE wind is blowing from the 
south and brings many welcome 
messages to our New England 
home. It says the snow is fast 
melting away; that streams are 
running once more; that down 
by the riverside the willows are 
preparing a new spring opening 
and that the robins have started 
northward. The geraniums in 
my kitchen window seem to 
have taken a fresh lease of life, 
and are putting forth new shoots 

and buds, reminding one that seedtime is close at 
hand, and that new slips must be started for the sum- 
mer blooming. 

My garden was an experiment which I tried last 
summer, but since it proved successful, and gave so 
much pleasure, I am going to tell the readers of 
Goop HovwseEkEEPING about it, hoping that the idea 
may prove of equal benefit to some other of its 
readers. 

My childhood was spent in the country, yea, in 
the very sight of the New Hampshire hills, and from 
the time the first violet made its appearance, until 
the chestnuts had been stored away, my days were 
generally spent out of doors, so that when these first 
days of spring came, with their suggestions of sun- 
shine and blossoms, I feel, even now, after all the 
years, a yearning to return to the country home. 
The impulse has usually been strong enough to allure 
me back for the warm summer months, but last year, 
knowing that business cares were pressing heavily, 
and that my husband would be obliged to stay in the 
city, I determined to remain with him, and seek what 
pleasures the town could afford in midsummer. 

We looked about us to see what we could plan for 
an open-air retreat, being determined to follow the 
advice of our venerable poet and 

“ Gladly take the good we find, 
The best of now and here.” 

The only available place we had for a few flowers 
was the roof of the piazza, belonging to the flat down 
stairs. It was a miniature garden, being six by ten 
feet, and was near the swaying tree tops. There isa 
good, strong railing around the top of the piazza, so 
that we were not afraid of anything falling off, while 
beyond this, the tin roofing projects about a foot. 

During the springtime, on the Saturday afternoons 
which are our weekly holidays, we would put our 
babe in her carriage, and start off for a long tramp 
into the woods, and on these outings I often carried 
with me an empty grape basket. You know how 
they accumulate in the fall, and how one always 
keeps them, thinking one may sometime need just 
such a basket. 

I filled them with young ferns, bringing as much 
earth as the baskets would hold. These I placed in 


a line outside the railing. Then I made a pilgrimage 
to my grocer’s, and made a bargain with him for a 
number of empty wooden boxes, of uniform size. 
After these had been given a couple coats of green 
paint we bored two or three holes in each side, near 
the bottom, and filled the boxes with pebbles, broken 
glass and bits of china, and the loam which I had 
obtained from the florist for a small sum, and then 
all was ready for the seeds. 

Across the end of the veranda which faces the 
street, I had a double row of cannas, and in the 
corner of the railing, filling an old waterpail (also 
painted green) was a large caladium, thus affording 
a very effective, as well as an ornamental screen from 
the passers-by. Along the side was my flower garden, 
containing boxes of scarlet geraniums, sweet alys- 
sum, mignonette, and asters, while on either side of 
the window, by which we entered the garden (?), were 
sweet peas and nasturtiums. These we twined up 
the side of the house, and made a veritable bower. 
But my chief delight was in my boxes of mint and 
parsley, for not only were we able to keep fresh 
flowers on our dining-room table all summer, but we 
could have roast lamb with its mint sauce at a 
moment’s notice, while the parsley was always close 
at hand to garnish a platter of cold meat, to flavor a 
soup, or for a breakfast omelette aux fines herbes, of 
which we are very fond. 

In pleasant weather, after the sun had gone his 
way, my baby girl went out there in her basinette, to 
look at the pretty flowers, and enjoy the fresh breezes. 
We kept two folding steamer chairs there, and in the 
eventide when the noisy bells had ceased their 
clamor, and the sound of the looms was still, my 
husband and I went out with our books and letters 
for a little quiet time together, and so we passed an 
altogether delightful summer, right here in the heart 
of a warm, crowded city, and I doubt if my friends at 
the seaside or mountains took more comfort than we, 
for instead of decking ourselves in warm and uncom- 
fortable finery, we donned our cool clothing and 
comfortable slippers, and last year, instead of the 
outing, which would now be a thing of the past, we 
were the happy possessors of some long-coveted 
books, which have carried the summer’s sunshine 
way into the winter. 

I am already making new plans for another pleas- 
ant summer with our “Garden in the Air.” 

—Lydia E. Wentworth. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OLD-TIME PROVERBS PREACHED ANEW. 
Barefooted men should not tread on thorns. 
What children hear at home, soon flies abroad. 
The chicken is the country’s, but the city eats it. 
He getteth a great deal of credit who payeth but a small 
debt —Italian. 


When you are an anvil, hold you still ; 
When you are a hammer, strike your fill.—Italian. 


If you would make an enemy, lend a man money, and 
ask it of him again.—Portuguese. 
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FANCIES AND FACTS ABOUT ROSES 
Possessing Charms Indescribable. 
No. I. 
gy E know that the rose has an 
ancient and honorable lin- 
eage. It may have bloomed 
in the “Garden of Eden.” 
The “Rose of Sharon ” may 
have been the original type. 
The rose enjoys a distinction 
accorded to no other flower. 
It holds the highest place in 
history, mythology, romance 
and poetry. The rose has trav- 
eled down through the ages 
without changing its destiny. 
It has been, and still is, the 
height of comparison for all that is lovely. “ Poets 
have delighted to bring the rose into comparison with 
the most beautiful works of man and nature.” The 
rose has mingled in history’s most notable events. 
The “ War of the Roses,” as it was called, during 
thirty years from 1455 to 1485, when England was 
divided into two factions, contending for the throne ; 
upholding according to their preference the houses 
of York and Lancaster, and wearing badges of the 
red and white rose respectively. Since then the rose 
has been the emblematic flower of England. 
Heathen mythology states that the origin of the red 
rose happened in this wise. “ Venus being wounded 
by the thorns of the rose, her blood flowed upon the 
flower and changed its color from white, to red.” 
The poet Herrick says that, 
“ As Cupid danced among 
The gods, he down the nectar flung; 
Which on the white rose being shed, 
Made it, forever after, red.” 
A modern poet says, 


“ As erst in Eden’s blissful bowers, 
Young Eve surveyed her countless flowers, 
An opening rose of purest white 
She marked with eyes that beamed delight; 
Its leaves she kissed, and straight it drew 
From beauty’s lip the vermeil hue.” 

“From Anacreon, the Greek love poet, to our own 
time, the gentlest minstrels of all nations and tongues 
have sung their sweetest melodies of the rose.” 

Anacreon describes the superstition of the Greeks, 
who innocently believed the rose protected the re- 
mains of the dead. 

“ When pain afflicts and sickness grieves, 
Its juice the drooping heart relieves; 
And after death its odors shed 
A pleasing fragrance o’er the dead.” 

The same poet in “ An Ode to the Rose ”’ says, 

“Rose! thou art the sweetest flower 

That ever drank the amber shower ; 

Rose! thou art the fondest child 

Of dimpled Spring, the wood-nymph wild ! 

Then bring me showers of roses, bring, 

And shed them round me while I sing.” 


The poet Robert Herrick sings, 


“Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying ; 
And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying.” 


Southey’s poem, “ The Miracle of the Roses,” tells 
how an innocent maid, through a foul slander, was 
condemned to be burned at the stake, and was bound 
to it for that purpose. The flames darted at and 
blasted her accuser, while the stake 


“ Branches and buds, and spreading out green leaves, 
Embowers and canopies the innocent maid, 
Who there stands glorified.” 


And roses then 


“ First seen on earth since Paradise was lost, 
Profusely blossom round her, white and red.” 


Tom Moore sings, 


“ Long, long be my heart with such memories filled, 
Like the vase in which roses have once been distilled ; 
You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 


Every one is familiar with “ The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” by the same poet. 
Sir Walter Scott, in “ The Lady of the Lake,” 


“ The rose is fairest when ’tis budding new, 
And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears; 
The rose is sweetest washed with morning dew, 
And love is loveliest when embalmed in tears.” 


The poet Percival says, 


“O rose, the sweetest blossom, 
Of Spring the fairest flower, 
O rose, the joy of heaven. 
‘Lhe god of love, with roses 
His yellow locks adorning, 
Dances with the hours and graces.” 


Leigh Hunt, in “Chorus of Flowers,” 


“Wild rose, Sweetbrier, Eglantine, 
All these pretty names are mine, 
And scent in every leaf is mine, 
And a leaf for all is mine, 

And the scent—oh, that’s divine ! 
Happy—sweet and pungent fine, 
Pure as dew, and picked as wine.” 


Shakespeare says, 
“ What’s in a name? 


That which we call 4 rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 


Among modern poets, Bryant says, 


“ The rose that lives its little hour, 
Is prized beyond the sculptured flower.” 


From Mrs. Browning, 


“ For if I wait, said she, 
’Till time for roses be— 

For the moss rose and the musk rose, 
Maiden blush and royal-dusk rose— 
What glory then for me 

In such company ? 
Roses plenty, roses plenty, 
And one nightingale for twenty?” 


Same author, 


“Tt never rains roses: when we want— 
To have more roses we must plant more trees.” 
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Jean Ingelow writes of the Guelder rose :— 
“ The Guelder rose 
In a great stillness dropped 
And ever dropped 
Her wealth about her feet.” 
Tennyson voices the English rose thus :— 
“She is coming, my dove, my dear! 
She is coming, my life, my fate ! 
The red rose cries, ‘ She is near, she is near,’ 
And the white rose weeps, ‘ She is late.’” 
Bayard Taylor tells us of the quest of the poet of 
the East in these lines :— 
“ And half in shade, and half in sun, 
The rose sat in her bower, 
With a passionate thrill in her crimson heart 
She had waited for the hour, 
And like a bride’s the poet kissed 
The lips of the glorious flower.” 

The rose in its wild state is to be found in every 
country. “On the barren islands of the North Sea, 
underneath the snows of Lapland, in Siberia, North 
Labrador, on the most rugged cliffs of the Alps— 
even the borders of the great desert of Sahara show 
the blooms of the white moss rose.” 

It blooms in every temperate zone. It has been 
cultivated for centuries. The ancient Greeks and 
Romans were noted for their fondness of the rose. 
“The most beautiful roses were those of Campania ; 
the most fragrant those of Malta; and the most 
profitable in yielding oil, those of Cyrene. Especially 
celebrated were the roses of Pastum. They grew in 
unwonted luxuriance, and flowered twice in the year, 
although now the traveler sees nothing there but a 
magnificent temple in ruins, and looks in vain for 
roses in the bishop’s garden.” 

In the days of Horace, glass houses came into use 
for the protection and later flowering of the rose. 
They were not heated—only bythe sun. It seems fool- 
ish to us in this later day, when we read of the extrav- 
agance of the ancient Romans in regard to the rose. 

“The scent of the rose was imparted to napkins 
and tablecloths, infused in clothing, impregnated in 
beds, and interwoven in window hangings, instilled 
into the hair, and made to permeate every pore of the 
body. It was vinegar of roses that relieved the head- 
ache ; spirits of roses that whitened the skin; con- 
serve of roses that staunched the blood; honey of 
roses that brightened the eyes, and sirup of roses 
that aided in digesting food. Rose wine was prefer- 
red at table, rose water in the toilet, and rose oil on 
the person.” 

At festivals leaves of roses woven into garlands 
hung from the walls, were wound around statues, 
strung from arches, and thrown into passing chariots. 
Nero rained showers of rose leaves on his guests. 
The Sybarites sat upon cushions, and slept upon 
couches stuffed with rose leaves. 

Even Cicero must sleep on roses. Propertius must 
be buried in them. An effeminate Roman complains 
of the folded rose leaves on his couch hurting him. 
The Propraetor Verres in Sicily was carried about in 
a litter resting on cushions filled with rose leaves, and 


a bouquet of roses had to be carried before him. 
Heliogabulus, at one of his lordly feasts, suffocated 
several of his friends by the avalanche of rose leaves 
that fell from the ceiling. 

At Roman feasts the host suspended a rose over 
the guest table as an emblem of secrecy, and the 
term “sub rosa” is often used at this late day. 

Coming down to later times we find the “ Festival 
of Palency,” kept from the sixth century, which pre- 
sents annually to the most deserving maiden twenty- 
five livres and a garland of roses. 

May day when the queen of the day is decked with 
a wreath of roses. 

Rose Sunday, the fourth in Lent, “ When the Pope 
consecrated a golden rose, and sent it to some crowned 
head—a custom observed by Pio Nono in 1856 toward 
the Empress Eugenie.” 

The churches have their share in the rose, for we 
read that, “after the fall of Jerusalem in 1188, Saladin 
would not enter the temple until its floors and walls 
had been cleansed with rose water.” 

“ After the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, 
the Church of St. Sophia was washed throughout 
with rose water before its Mahomedan consecration.” 

The rose oil used by the Romans was not the true 
“atter.”’ That is an oriental production. 

“It is obtained by saturating the rose leaves in 
water and exposing them tothe sun. The oily par- 
ticles soon swim on the surface, are soaken up by 
cotton, squeezed into small bottles and hermetically 
sealed down. It is the most prized of all perfumes, 
and is sold in the East by weight, at a cost far exceed- 
ing the price of the same weight in gold. The best 
is citron colored, made in Cachmere, and so strong, 
that if a handkerchief is but touched with the tip of a 
needle dipped in it, it will retain its scent for weeks.” 

A modern writer who has visited a famous Turkish 
garden where the “atter” is made says, “We went 
into the shed where the roses were stored ; they lay in 
masses on the floor, spread out to prevent them from 
being crushed, but still nearly a foot deep. What a 
rich, pink, sweet couch they made, all the heads lying 
together, not a green leaf to be seen ; and the perfume 
of these fragrant, fresh-culled blossoms was not so 
strong as to be oppressive. Very different was the 
atmosphere of the other storeroom which we visited 
after breakfast, where the precious atter of roses was 
kept in a huge iron safe. The air was so heavy with 
the scent that I could hardly bear it, and when Mr. 
Papazoulu took out the bottles I retired precipitately 
and contemplated them froma distance. The bottles 
were large and flat, the shape of on ordinary hunting 
flask, and sealed. He said that he sold the smaller 
ones at 200, 300, and 500 pounds, English money, while 
he valued one large one at 1,000 pounds.” 

When kept perfectly free of air, the essence is said 
to last unimpaired so long as eighty years. 

After the downfall of the Roman empire, roses were | 
for a time neglected; that is, were not used in such 
extravagant profusion. In the early part of the pres- 
ent century there were about 1,200 varieties that were 
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Josephine, who was very fond of flowers, and espe- 
cially of the rose, took a great interest in its cultiva- 
tion, often visiting the rose garden and consulting 
with the gardener. The rose Souvenir de la Malmai- 
son was named by her, and 1s still cultivated. It is 
avery sweet and prolific spring and summer bloomer. 

Since the present century came in, much labor and 
pains have been taken with the rose in raising new 
seedlings. 

A question often asked is, How are new roses pro- 
duced? Newroses are the result of patience and per- 
severance —both used in large quantities. 

England, France, and Germany have produced most 
of the new seedling roses in the past, but America is 
coming to the front. 

A noted rose grower of this country says in sub- 
stance that, “my practice has been to select two 
different roses of the same family, both in bloom at 
the same time. The rose for the female parent has 
the stamens carefully removed by means of a fine pair 
of scissors, a few hours before the pollen isripe. The 
petals are then gently pulled off, the pollen from the 
other rose is taken on a fine camel’s-hair pencil and 
gently brushed on to the pistils of the first rose. 

“ The flower is then covered with fine gauze to pre- 
vent the interference of insects. The heps (or seed- 
pods) are gathered when fully ripe in October, labeled 
and buried in pots of moist sand, where they remain 
until the following January and are then opened and 
planted in pots or boxes. The seedlings come up in 
three or four weeks. When large enough to transplant 
they are put into the ground in rich soil, where they 
grow and remain over winter. They generally com- 
mence to flower the second year, but may not until 
the third or fourth year, and then many of them prove 
single, or poor in color, or poor in growth, or like 
those already grown, and then the patient labor is all 
thrown away.” 

Insects sometimes fertilize the pollen of roses, so 
that a new variety may result. The wind carries pol- 
len from one flower to another, so that a natural 
hybridization takes place. . 

Rosebushes are longlived. 

Who does not remember the old-fashioned white 
climbing rose of our childhood days, with its creamy 
petals and crown of golden stamens ? 

I have in mind now one that, more than half a cen- 
tury ago, climbed up to the second story window of 
a low-roofed farmhouse, where its sweet breath awak- 
ened me in the hot June mornings of long ago. 

It is said that this rose originated in Germany and 
has been known in almost every temperate part of 
the civilized globe as the “ white rose,” and seem- 
ingly has no other name. 

This very summer I saw two very large specimens 
of this same rose covering a large trellis at least ten 
feet or more in height. They had seen many seasons 
come and go, and with each returning spring had un- 
folded their buds and blossoms to the sun. 

There are many noted rosebushes in existence. 


“ The celebrated rosebush of Hildesheim, in Ger- 
many, which is said to be a thousand years old, 
is reputed to have been planted by Charlemagne. 
The bush stands on the outer wall of the crypt of the 
cathedral, with branches reaching to more than thirty 
feet in breadth and nearly thirty-five feet in height.” 

“ The Dutch horticultural journal Sempervirens re- 
lates that a concert was lately given in the garden 
of Mme. Reynen, at Roosteren, Limburg, when the 
thirty musicians were placed beneath the shelter of a 
weeping rose which had a circumference of twenty 
metres (about seventy-six feet). It is calculated there 
were ten thousand roses on the tree.” 

“In 1865 there was in Caerta, near Naples, a hedge 
rose which had climbed to the top of a poplar, sixty- 
three feet high. At old Frederick’s ‘sans-souci’ 
palace you ascend, at flowering time, thirty Rhenish 
feet on steps, to look out from a gable window upon 
the superb crown of the tallest rose tree in Germany.” 

“A rosebush in Charlestown, Mass., thirty-five 
years old, bears over one thousand flowers annually.” 

“In the Marine Garden at Toulon, there stands a 
rose tree, planted sixty-one years ago, the stem of 
which, two feet and eight inches in diameter, divides 
itself into six arms, varying from twelve to sixteen 
inches in circumference, and covers the entire surface 
of a wall seventy-five feet broad and eighteen feet high. 
It begins to bloom early in April, and continues 
flowering until the middle of May. In its richest 
efflorescence it contains from 50,000 to 60,000 flowers.” 

“ A gigantic rose tree in St. Augustine, Florida, is 
growing in the garden of Mr. Bartollo Olivers, and at 
first sight appears like an apple tree decked with roses. 
The trunk of the tree is four and one-half inches in 
diameter, its height is eleven feet, and its branches 
cover an area of eighteen feet across. In order to 
keep the branches from touching the ground, they 
are supported by props. It is one of the perpetual- 
blooming roses, producing flowers of a light pink 
color, and affords roses at all seasons of the year.” 

The great rose garden in the royal park in Laeken 
is one of the most remarkable in the world. 

“This roseraie is at once a garden to please the 
eye, and a school for the study of the plants, which 
already number more than thirteen thousand. 

“It forms a vast circle four hundred and thirty feet 
in diameter, where sixteen circular beds are separated 
by as many pathways bordered by low, ornamental 
plants of other sorts, the beds being ten feet and the 
paths one and a half feet wide. 

“In each bed there are three rows of roses, so ar- 
ranged with regard to their height and the color of 
their flowers that the general effect shall be agreeable 
to the eye. Four carriage ways run from the circum- 
ference ofthe circle in curving lines to the center, 
where they meet in a small open area. The ground 
slopes a little so that the plants are protected from 
the north wind, and being commanded by higher por- 
tions of the park, the garden forms a delightful scene 
even from a distance from whence the beauty of the 
individual roses cannot be appreciated.” 
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“The Baroness de Rothschild’s rose garden at 
Ferrieres is one of the most beautiful in the world. 
It is surrounded by trellis work compietely covered 
with climbing roses of every hue and of every sort. 
The space is laid out in arcades, bowers, alleys, great 
bushes and into plantations and beds, where every 
variety of the queen of flowers flourishes. The per- 
fume is intoxicating in the evening, and the nightin- 
gales have found out this enchanted Vale of Cash- 
mere in the environs of Paris.” 

The distinguished historian, statesman and scholar 
Bancroft had a summer home at Newport, R. I., named 
“ Rose Cliff.” He was very much interested in roses 
and rose culture, and here he spent many hours culti- 
vating roses, of which he had a great variety of the 
finest kinds. I haveread that the famous “ American 
Beauty ” rose was a seedling found growing in Mr. 
Bancroft’s garden. It is a fine deep pink in color, of 
delicious fragrance. 

Charles Dudley Warner once wrote in Harper’s 
Magazine, of the City of New Orleans—“ If the town 
was not attached to the name of Crescent City, it 
might very well adopt the title of the City of Roses. 
So kind are climate and soil that the magnificent 
varieties of this queen of flowers, which at the North 
bloom only in hothouses, or with great care are planted 
out doors in the heat of our summer, thrive here in 
the open air in prodigal abundance and beauty. In 
April, the town is literally embowered in them ; they 
fill dooryards and gardens, they overrun the porches, 
they climb the sides of the houses, they spread over 
the trees, they take possession of trellises, of fences 
and walls, perfuming the air and entrancing the heart 
with color. In the outlying parks, like that of the 
Jocky Club, and the Florist’s gardens at Carrollton, 
there are fields of them, acres of the finest sorts, 
waving in the spring wind.” 

A translation of the “ Last Rose of Summer” into 
broken German, reads as follows :— 

“It vhas summer alone 
The rose vhas bloomin’ the last one, 
All the odder roses had done blooming already 
Their fragrance vhas all gone. 
“T’ll not leave this last rose-bud, 
I'll scatter it round; ~ 
All its beautiful petals 
T’ll strew on the ground. 
“So with me when I’m done bloomin’, 
When my fragrance vhas all gone, 
Don’t leaf me to blossom 
Togedder by myself all alone.” 
—M. J. Plumstead. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PERTINENT AND IMPERTINENT. 

Itch and ease can no man please. 

He is wise that is honest.—Italian. 
He that gets out ot debt, grows rich. 
It’s an ill air where nothing is to be gained. 
Be not a baker if your head be of butter—Spanish. 
When children stand quiet, they have done some harm. 
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THE GAS STOVE AND ITS PRACTICAL USES. 
By One Who Knows its Value. 


B) HE demand for gas stoves, during 
the last few years, has been very 
large and is due to two causes : 
the progressive spirit of the gas 
companies in fixing a price for 
their gas which has stimulated 
its use for domestic purposes, 
together with the production of 
ranges so admirably adapted for 
the use of gas. The dwellers in 
steam-heated city flats find the 
use of a gas range by far the 
most satisfactory method of cooking. Those women 
of limited means, living in small rooms, who from 
choice or necessity are their own cooks, will find its 
use an immense saving of time, labor and dirt. The 
advantages of using gas for fuel are so manifest, and 
the experience of all who have used it has been so 
favorable, that they could not be induced to go back 
to the old style of cooking. 

In purchasing a gas range do not be led away with 
the idea that it must have a tiled front, double burn- 
ers and a water back. A plain four-hole range with, 
perhaps, one double burner and a plain, not indented, 
top, about twenty-five inches square, will do an ample 
amount of cooking for a moderate sized family, and 
may be bought for from $20 to $24. Do not make 
the mistake of getting too small a stove. Remem- 
ber the only difference in the consumption of gas 
will be in the oven, and there the difference will be 


but slight compared with the gain of larger top and - 


extra holes. 

A four-hole is much superior to a three-hole range. 
The ovens are heated by two horizontal rows of flame. 
In the three-hole ranges both rows are, ordinarily, 
turned on with one stopcock, thus rendering it impos- 
sible to burn one flame without the other. In the 
four-hole size each row of flame has its own stopcock 
and, when the oven becomes very hot, or an extremely 
slow one is required, one flame may be turned off and 
the smallest imaginable head of gas left. Innumer- 
able complaints have come from owners of three-hole 
ranges of the oven baking too fast, for which we must 
hold the single stopcock mainly responsible. 

Most of the new stoves have an attachment for 
lighting the oven from the outside. A jet of gas is 
lighted opposite an aperture leading to the oven 
burners. By turning on the oven burner it blows in 
through the opening and ignites. It is much superior 
to the old way of reaching in with a match. The 
water attachments are said to be expensive and not 
wholly satisfactory. 

The quantity of gas consumed depends mainly upon 
the management. The oven will be found to con- 
sume the greater amount, but a little care will regu- 


late this. For instance, if one bakes bread on one ~ 


day, cake the next and roasts a piece of beef the third 
day, a great amount of gas will be used in heating the 
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oven each separate time. With a little forethought 
all these things can be cooked the same day and the 
oven heated only once. In the use of the oven lies 
the greatest opportunity for economy or waste. In 
using the top burners, care should be taken to turn 
down the flame when the boiling point is reached. 
Many cheap cuts of meat that on a coal fire may, by 
' long cooking, be rendered palatable, will take so large 
a quantity of gas to cook until tender that they will 
be found to equal in cost the finer cuts. 

It is not my intention to say, by any means, that 
one must live on toast and tea in order to keep the 
gas bill within bounds. When I first began to cook 
by gas, people would ask me, in pitying tones, if I 
really had anything to eat. My range is a four-hole 
one and does all the cooking for my family. The top 
is twenty-five inches square and the oven is eleven 
inches high, eighteen inches wide and fifteen inches 
deep, with two shelves. By having the oven lighted 
four hours I have baked two loaves of bread, two 
quarts of beans, two pies, seven potatoes, a loaf of 
cake, some tarts, and roasted five pounds of pork. I 
have also cooked turkeys weighing from eight to ten 
pounds, with all the usual accompaniments. More- 
over, food cooked by gas is much more delicate, 
browns nicely and there seems to be less danger of 
burning than with a coal fire. 

Any one who owns a gas stove should be able to 
read the meter and keep account of the gas burned. 
To most people a gas meter is a mysterious object 


that ticks along in some occult way, registering what- 


ever it chooses. An idea seems to prevail, too, that 
gas companies make out bills that are merely airy 
flights of fancy and bear no relation to the amount of 
gas consumed. On the front of the meter will be 


#90000 10.000 4.900 


found three small dials each with figures from 1 to 
to. Under the right-hand dial will be seen 1,000, 
under the middle 10,000 and under the left-hand 100,- 
coo. Suppose we wish to take the state of the meter 
and we find the pointer of the left-hand dial between 
the figures 8 and 9, the middle dial’s pointer between 
5 and 6 and the right-hand pointer between 4 and 5, 
as in the illustration. 

Note the numbers which the pointers have passed 
and add two ciphers, making, in this case, 85,400 cubic 
feet registered. Look at the last gas biil, which gives 
the state of the meter at that date. Suppose it to be 
83,000 cubic feet. Subtract this from the 85,400 cubic 
feet. which is the present state of the meter, and it 
shows 2,400 feet consumed. This, multiplied by the 
cost per thousand feet, will give the amount of the gas 
bill. The price of gas varies in different cities from 
$1.25 to $3.00 per thousand feet; $1.50 is about an 


average price, and 2,400 feet, at that price, will cost 
$3.60. Most gas companies allow a discount of ten 
cents a thousand feet if bills are paid within five days 
after presentation. In our supposed bill, twenty-four 
cents would be saved and the final bill, as paid, would 
be $3.36. 

Besides the obvious advantages in saving of heat, 
the saving in time is considerable where gas is used. 
The fire is always ready, there is no waiting for unruly 
drafts to work, and, as the heat is steady and intense, 
food cooks in about one-third less time than on an 
ordinary fire. 

A gas stove should be kept perfectly clean. The 
top may be washed off instead of blacked, and the 
slide under the top burners should be removed each 
day, and cleaned. All flames should burn blue. If, 
upon lighting, the flame burns red, turn out, then let 
the gas flow a few seconds and relight. All gas 
stoves burn air, in conjunction with the gas, and the 
two must be thoroughly mixed to give the proper 
result. For baking, light the oven burners about 
ten minutes before using, and test the heat in 
the oven the same as in an ordinary range. For 
broiling or toasting, which is done under the oven 
flame, do not make the mistake of turning the flame 
too high. A moderate flame will be found more 
satisfactory. Lastly, do not think that the stove 
will cook of itself and that it is only necessary to 
turn on a good head of gas and let it go. Use 
common sense, study the stove, and one more will 
be added to the increasing number of advocates of 
cooking by gas. 

—Mary R. Warner. 
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A DAY’S LESSON. 


Bend to the breeze, ’tis the lesson the grasses 
Teach us each day in their lowly estate ; 

Better to bend ’neath the storm as it passes 
Than to be broken by pitiless fate. 


Bend but a little, the cloud will pass over, 
Then in the lull you can lift up your head, 
Straighten yourselves like the grass and the clover: 
Better be bruised and be living, than dead. 


“ Stand likea rock!” That may do for a hero, 
Covered with mail, and well used to his lance; 
But there are mortals, too many, as we know, 
Weakened by failure, coerced by a glance. 


“ Never give up.” It is easy to say it 
When all your weapons in order are found ; 
Courage grows fast when we need not display it ; 
All can be brave when the lions are bound. 


“ Nothing succeeds like success,” that is certain, 
True as the gospel in these latter days ; 
Put out the footlights, and ring down the curtain, 
If you have nothing that people must praise. 


Bend to the breeze. ’Tis the lesson the grasses 
Teach us to-day; ’tis a lesson of love ; 

Bend till the storm of adversity passes, 
And the glad sunshine is once more above. 


—Clara B. Heath. 
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SHOES AND STOCKINGS.—V. 
In Their Relation to Health, Beauty and Comfort. 


OMEN walk much more 
now than a few years 
since ; they also indulge 
much more freely in 
those sports and pas- 
times which bring the 
feet into service, such 
as the playing of lawn 
tennis and _ similar 
games, flower gardening 
and like pursuits in 
country and village. 
These pursuits have be- 
come eminently fash- 
ionable and respectable, and becoming that, they 
have helped to carry forward the reform of the foot 
and the shoe. No sensible woman, for instance, 
would voluntarily go crippling over a walk of two or 
three miles, suffering untold torture at every step, 
and unable to enjoy any of the beauties about her, 
when by a simple change of footwear she might go 
in comfort. What a stretch of reconciliation it takes 
to bring one to enjoyment of a lively game of lawn 
tennis or croquet, with tight shoes inflicting misery 
at every movement! Perhaps not every one may 
possess a pair of tennis shoes, or slippers; but every 
one may have those which can be worn in comfort 
during the game, and who would think of trying to 
play with distorted and crippled feet? The very 
thought is antagonistic to the spirit of the sport. 

Besides, the more general use of the feet means 
their better development, and it is not a matter of 
surprise that dealers in shoes frankly confess that 
“the numbers run considerably larger now than they 
did a quarter-century ago,”—that is among fashion- 
able buyers. It is no secret that the first lady of the 
land—the president’s wife—wears a No. 5 shoe, of 
fair, though not excessive, width; while of the fash- 
ionable women of New York, multitudes call for 
shoes running all the way from that figure up to— 
well, it might not be thought courteous to say in such 
a widely read journal as Goop HOUSEKEEPING just 
how the numbers run in some cases. Such examples 
as these may well have imitation ; or perhaps it would 
be more American to say that they are the precedents 
for buying such shoes as fit the feet of the purchaser, 
and of such pattern as are most becoming or most 
satisfactory. 

The matter of pattern has a good deal to do with 
the appearance of a shoe. Most women—and a good 
many men, too—prefer a shoe with a pointed toe, 
because it gives the foot a more graceful appearance. 
A woman, especially, where the shoe is generally 
seen only as it peeps out from beneath the dress, 
may wear a No. 5 pointed shoe with better effect than 
she could wear a No. 3 with the awkward square 
toes, and will have the appearance of possessing a 
smaller foot. There is agood deal of nonsense talked 
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in connection with this matter of square or pointed 
toes. Feet are not all made alike; if they were, 
shoes might all be made after a given pattern, and 
all the wearers would be fitted equally well. But 
feet do not grow that way. To be sure, we have all 
kinds of feet in this country ; but the writer is enough 
of an American to hold that our women show as large 
a proportion of handsome, shapely, graceful feet as 
can be found in any country under the sun. The 
average American woman’s foot is rather long and 
slim, with a comparatively low instep. On such a 
foot a square-toed shoe is an abomination, because 
the foot was not intended for any such covering. It 
is much better fitted with the pointed toes, and looks 
better. Where the form of the foot calls for the 
square toes, buy them and wear them; where a dif- 
ferent shape better fits nine-tenths of the feet, in com- 
mon courtesy give the majority the right to wear their 
preference. 

If one should go into the realm of slippers, so to 
speak, a veritable labyrinth will have been entered. 
So long as we confine ourselves to shoes proper, even 
the ingenuity of fertile invention is held within 
certain bounds; but under the name of slipper, what 
extravagances and oddities do we not encounter! In 
the first place, they are manufactured from every kind 
of material which can by any adaptation be made to 
answer the purpose. Probably satin is the most 
popular just now ; black satin for ordinary occasions, 
and white for such special times and ceremonies as 
permit of its use. The criticism has been made that 
satin is not durable, that it is positively uncomfort- 
able, and the like; but it still holds its popularity. 
The soft leather known as ooze calf is one of the 
most desirable materials for slippers, being soft, com- 
fortable, durable and cleansable. Suede and all the 
other fine leathers are used; while in the cheaper 
grades, it is to be feared not a great proportion of 
leather is admitted at all. 

As to slipper shapes, they are even more varied 
than the range of material. Just at present some of 
the most popular are known as the Nadjy, Billee 
Taylor, Lillian Russell, Queen Anne, Fourteenth 
Century, Martha Washington, Cleopatra and Regent. 
Several of these have the uncomfortable and out- 
landish high heels, but as a rule it may be said, in 
slippers as in shoes, that the tide runs toward plain- 
ness and comfort rather than the reverse. The colors 
used, and the combination with ribbons, straps, 
buckles and beads, often furnish novel and pretty 
conceits. 

To enter somewhat into detail regarding a single 
pattern, it may be said that the Queen Anne is in- 
tended to be an exact reproduction in style of the 
slippers worn during the latter portion of the seven- 
teenth century. It is of pale blue kid, and has a heel 
tully three inches high. It is lined with canary-col- 
ored satin, has a high tongue, and a very large blue 
satin bow in front. These elegant things retail at 
from twelve to fifteen dollars a pair. The Martha 
Washington costs a trifle less, but it is hardly less 
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curately the wedding footwear of that distinguished 
lady, and is made of scarlet satin, with square toe 
and a very long vamp. There is a gilt fringe around 
the entire shoe, and the hee! is also gilt. 

Closely related to slippers are low shoes for house 
wear, which are naturally intended to be of a negligee 
order ; but some of the more elaborate specimens are 
suggestive rather of proud display than of quiet re- 
tirement. A few recent notices may be offered with- 
out comment: “A pair in gold brocade has buckles 
of turquoise and gold beads. A pompadour brocade 
in pale blue and pink has a tiny black satin piping 
and black satin bows. These are to be worn with 
tea gowns to match them.” 

Visitors to the Chicago Exposition last summer 
saw some elegant and odd things in the shoe line. 
Among them were some Spanish shoes, shown in the 
woman’s building. Some of these, made of the 
choicest Spanish leather, were so elaborately em- 
broidered and ornamented that they were kept in 
frames with glass covers, to protect them from the 
dust and the hands of curious visitors. The Chinese 
also showed many kinds of shoes, from the cheap 
straw sandals worn by the poor, to the tiny bits of 
leather and embroidery fitted for the deformed feet 
of the fashionables of the Celestial empire. But it 
should be understood, if one wishes to be con- 
sidered well informed, that in only a small part of 
the Chinese domain is the practice of crippling the 
feet, of which we read with horror in our school 
books, carried on. 

If we are to speak of the matter of shoes for the 
men—and why not? since Goop HOUSEKEEPING in- 
terests all members of the family—the same principles 
which apply to the shoes of women relate also to 
those worn by the sterner sex, “only more so.” 
Whether we speak of health, comfort or appearance, 
the light, narrow, dainty, painful shoe or boot is 
utterly out of place on the foot of a stalwart man. 
‘There is no conceivable reason why a mature man 
should go daintly picking his way over cross walks or 
along the pavements, because his feet are so inad- 
equately clothed that he cannot “walk off like a 
man!” Given a good, substantial, well-made shoe, 
with a waterproof sole (which will be all the better 
and more effective if it is re-enforced with a cork 
sole), he is independent of the sweating, leaking, dirty 
rubber overshoe, and will find that his shoes will last 
better, be more comfortable by many hundred per 
cent., and more healthful. Even the coarse, heavy 
“cowhide” boots in favor with farmers and other 
outdoor workers, clumsy as they are, if properly oiled 
and cared for, are comfortable, and protect the feet in 
all ordinary weather conditions, which is more than 
can be said of many of the fashionable patterns. 
Children, especially, should have shoes as nearly 
waterproof as possible, and should not wear rubbers, 
except on rare occasions. 

There are indications that the day of the russet 
shoe, and others of similar color, is waning. There 


was an attempt made to bolster up their popularity 
during the winter, and a few were worn; but there 
was no enthusiasm over the fancy, and many dealers 
are ready to concede that the fashion has had its 
day. This will certainly be the case, if the conten- 
tion made in some quarters that the leather is poison- 
ous should be borne out. This is said to have been 
claimed by some doctors, who contend that in color- 
ing the leather very poisonous chemicals are used. 
They believe that when the leather is wet these 
poisons are absorbed by the pores, and give rise to 


. intractable pimples and eruptions. Perhaps they are 


right, and perhaps not, though it hardly seems that 
they have yet established their case. 

After this general talk about footwear, perhaps we 
may best condense it all into a few 


““WAXED ENDS” FROM A SHOEMAKER’S STALL. 
The right thing in a man’s shoe—his foot. 
Study comfort first ; let fashion come afterward. 


Fit a pointed foot with a pointed shoe ; a square 
foot with a square shoe. 


There are no handsomer feet in the world than 
those of American women. 


A square-toed shoe looks much larger, for the same 
size, than one with a pointed toe. 


Rubber overshoes sweat the feet, spoil the shoes, 
sour the disposition. Avoid them whenever possible. 


The first object of a shoe is to protect the foot, to 
give ease and comfort in walking; its ornamental 
part is subsidiary to this province of utility. 


—Mabel Irene Putnam. 
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DON’T QUARREL WITH THE PAST. 


Don’t pick a quarrel with the Past, 
My friend, whate’er you do. 

Do not annoy it; let it be, 
And it won't trouble you. 

But if you plague it long enough, 
Sometime you'll stand aghast 

To see how ’twill avenge itself. 
Don’t quarrel with the Past. 


Don’t pick a quarrel with the Past, 
My friend, but go your way ; 
And if you must a quarrel have, 
Come, quarrel with To-day ; 
To-day is nearer to your size, 
The Past, a monster vast, 
Invulnerable, and all untamed. 
Don’t quarrel with the Past. 


Don’t pick a quarrel with the Past, 
My friend, for if you knew, 

The Past has other foes enough 
To fight, and so have you. 

But if you willfully persist, 
You'll surely be out-classed, 

And all your uther foes will laugh. 
Don’t quarrel with the Past. 


—Fersis E. Darrow. 
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A RAINY DAY. 


A dull gray sky and dull brown earth, 
And the dreary, steady rain, 

The shadows grow deeper within the room ; 
A fly creeps over the pane. 


The trees stand still and lifeless and dull, 
The raindrops cling to the leaves ; 

A lonely sparrow rolled up in a ball 
Chirps drearily under the eaves. 


The sweet blush roses hang their heads, 
Heavy and dripping with rain; 

A butterfly trails the limp, white wings 
He never will use again. 


The long lush grass, with foam-like fringe, 
Lies tangled on the ground, 

And the rain’s sad, deadening spell has hushed 
Each tiny insect sound. 


A dull gray sky and a steady rain 
And shadows dim up-piled, 

And out of the darkness and sadness rings 
The laugh of a little child. 


—Dorothy Nelson. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PIES, AND THINGS 

For the Making of Dainty Desserts. 
T is affirmed, and not without 
cause, that the American fond- 
ness for pies has a good deal 
to do with the dyspepsia which 
aids so many doctors and pat- 
ent medicine venders to get 
rich. But there are pies and 
pies, and while some may lay 
the foundation for chronic ill 
health, there are others which 
can be eaten without any dis- 
astrous results. If we were 
condemned to eat the soggy 
crust and the wonderful and 
fearful filling of the average bakery mince pie, or go 
without any, we would certainly advise total absti- 
nence on this line, but the remembrance of flaky cus- 
tard, melting lemon, and delicious apple pies of home 
manufacture, leads us to say, “ Eat pie by all means,” 
but be sure it is the right kind of pie, which has no 
nightmare attachment. 

The use of butter only for pies designed for ordi- 
nary use, is not advocated. For feasts and festivals 
a puff-paste crust is necessary, but for everyday des- 
serts a good short crust is sufficient. Lard must be 
used for this, but whenever possible use the home- 
rendered article or clarified beef drippings in prefer- 
ence to the store product. If store lard must be used, 
clarify it, that is, heat it to the boiling point, and 
when cold any impurities it may contain will have 
sunk to the bottom of the pan, and can be left there 
when the lard is removed. 

For ordinary pie crust, use one pound (about a 
quart) of flour, seven ounces of lard and two of butter, 
or all lard, a pinch of salt and about half a teaspo»n- 


ful of baking powder. If the crust is to be eaten the 
same day it is made, pure cream of tartar can’ be used 
in place of the baking powder, and a more flaky result 
will be obtained. The powder and salt should be 
well mixed into the flour, then the lard and butter 
added and thoroughly rubbed in till there are no 
lumps left. Mix then into another paste with cold 
water, not too stiff, but so that it will handle without 
stickiness. Use this paste for custard, lemon, apple, 
mince, orange, or any other fruit, or for meat pies. 
For patties, turnovers, etc., puff paste is preferable. 

The writer confesses to a weakness for fruit in the 
pie; not a thin layer of apples or strawberries between 
two crusts. For such pies a deep dish, filled to the 
brim with fruit, and with no lower crust, is the ideal. 
For custards, lemon, and pumpkin pies a moderately 
deep plate with a lower crust only, is necessary. For 
mince, an upper and lower crust, both very thin, with 
a generous portion of filling. 

In making apple pies where no lower crust is used 
it is rarely necessary to cook the apples first. There 
are some kinds of apples which no amount of cook- 
ing will render soft and mushy. These should never 
be used for pies. A tart apple which will fall away 
quickly in cooking is best. Fill the dish (an oval 
vegetable dish is best) to the brim, add sugar to taste, 
a little water, and a tiny pinch of nutmeg if its flavor 
is liked. Wet the rim of the dish and put a narrow 
strip of thin paste all round before putting on the 
cover, which should also be rolled quite thin. The 
rule which says that meat pies must always have an 
outlet for the steam, does not apply to fruit, but they 
are very apt to boil out at the sides unless some little 
incisions are made in the top. Serve a little cheese 
with the apple pie. It is excellent. 

All other pies of fruit, such as berries, cherries and 
plums, may be made the same way, though most of 
them will not need any water, and the nutmeg also 
must be dispensed with. Place a layer of stoned 
raisins over the rhubarb for pies, before putting on 
the crust, and the flavor will be much improved. 

For lemon pie line a deep plate with a rather thin 
crust. For the filling take the yolks of two eggs, the 
juice of a large lemon, a pint of boiling water, a table- 
spoonful of butter, a tablespoonful and a half of corn- 
starch, three tablespoonfuls of sugar. Mix the corn- 
starch in a little cold water; add to the boiling water, 
stirring all the time. Add the butter, sugar, strained 
lemon juice and eggs (the latter must be well beaten): 
and a little grated lemon peel. Pour into the pie 
crust while hot, and bake immediately. Whisk the 
whites of the eggs toa stiff broth; add three table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar. When the pie is about 
baked, lay the meringue over it in large tablespoon- 
fuls, and let it get lightly browned. 

For custard pie, use a quart of new milk, five thor- 
oughly beaten eggs, four tablespoonfuls of sugar, and 
a pinch of salt. Flavor with nutmeg—a little lightly 
grated over the pie before it is baked will be suf- 
ficient. This quantity will make two good-sized pies. 
Be careful not to bake them toolong. With a moder-. 
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ately hot oven, and careful watching, fifteen minutes 
will be long enough. 

Orange pie is very good, but more expensive than 
the lemon. The filling consists of the juice and pulp 
of four oranges, and the grated rind of one, the juice 
of a lemon, a piece of butter the size of an egg, five 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and three well-beaten eggs. 
The butter, sugar and fruit juice may be warmed and 
stirred together, but must not boil; then the eggs are 
added, the whole thoroughly mixed, and poured into 
a paste-lined pie plate. A meringue can be put on 
top, when the pie is almost baked, if desired; but it 
looks and tastes just as well without. 

Puff paste for patties, etc., is made with one pound 
of flour, nine ounces of butter from which the salt 
has been carefully squeezed, a quarter-pound of lard, 
and as much cream of tartar as will lie on a quarter 
doilar. Mix the latter with the flour, add the lard, 
and rub in thoroughly. Next mix to a smooth, flex- 
ible paste with cold water. Roll this out thin and 
lay part of the butter on it, in little dabs. Fold the 
paste so the butter is hidden, roll out, and add more 
butter. Do this until all is used. The butter must 
be thoroughly rolled into the paste, or it will run out 
in the oven, and the pastry will be spoiled. It is a 
good plan to make puff paste a few hours before it is 
wanted, and let it stand in a cool place until ready to 
roll it out. It is almost impossible to make good 
puff paste in hot weather, as the heat of the hands 
melts the butter until it will not incorporate with 
the pastry. 

There is no end to the fancy dishes which may be 
made with a puff pastry foundation. Delicious jam 
tarts are made by lining pattypans with it, putting a 
teaspoonful of strawberry jam in each, and baking in 
a hot oven. 

For lemon tarts we usually make “shells,” that is, 
lay rounds of pastry on a baking sheet, and press 
a clean cork or a bit of bread crust into the center of 
each, then bake. When the “shells” are cold the 
corks are removed, and a lemon filling is placed in 
the center of each shell. The filling is made with 
the juice of a lemon, two well-beaten eggs, a little 
grated lemon peel, two tablespoonfuls of sugar and a 
teaspoonful of butter. Heat over the fire, stirring 
constantly until thick. 

Delicious tutti frutti tarts are made with the follow- 
ing mixture: A piece of butter the size of an egg 
beaten to a cream, half a cupful of cleaned currants, 
the same of chopped and seeded raisins, a little finely 
shredded candied lemon peel, three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, a tablespoonful of lemon juice, nutmeg or 
spices to suit the taste. Line deep pattypans with 
puff paste, fill with the tutti frutti mixture, and bake. 
When cold, lay a little clear icing over each. 

A pyramid makes a pretty ornament, and tastes 
good, as well. Cut six or eight circles, varying in 
size, from the paste. Leave the largest one whole, 
but from the center of each of the others cut out a 
circle with a small cutter. Lay the largest piece on 
.a baking sheet, and pile up the paste rings according 


to size, the smallest being at the top. Brush over 
with white of egg, and bake. A sheet of white paper, 
rolled and placed in the center of the pyramid while 
baking, will keep it in good shape. When cold, fill 
with good jam or jelly and pile whipped cream on 
top. Garnish the cream with bits of bright-colored 
jelly, or preserved fruits. 

Cream horns are delicious. Make small cornu- 
copias of stiff paper. Cut the paste in thin, narrow 
strips, and wind round the horns, beginning at the 
small end, letting the edges of the paste touch, 
but not lap. Wash over with white of egg, and bake. 
When cold, lay a spoonful of jelly in each, and then 
a spoonful of whipped cream. 

While sausage rolls cannot be classed as desserts, 
they belong to the list of puff-paste dainties, and are 
a nice luncheon, picnic or supper dish. Cut the 
paste in squares—about four inches. Wash the edges 
with egg, lay half a roll of sausage in the center of 
each square, fold the paste over, and bake well. 
Garnish with parsley, and send to table piled high on 
adoily. Minced veal, chicken, tongue, or any other 
meat, well seasoned and moistened with stock, may 
be used in place of the sausages, and, if preferred, 
two smaller squares of pastry may be used, the meat 
being laid on one, and the other used as a cover. 

—Helen Combes. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 
166. Grating raw potatoes into which delicately 


colored goods are to be soaked, and washing with- 
out soap. 
167. A pinch of gum tragicum in stove blacking. 
168. Scouring blackened tins with suds and fine 
sand. 


169. Removing acid stains from scarlet woolen 
goods with weak pearlash water. 


170. To remove ink stains from silver, by using 
a paste of chloride of lime and water. 


171. Naphtha for vermin. 


172. Rubbing stoves and pipe, to be set away for 
the summer, with kerosene. 


173. Removing rust from iron sinks with kerosene. 


174. Washing zinc in hot suds, drying and then 
rubbing with kerosene. 


175. Rubbing nickel plate with kerosene. 
176. Tokillcroton bugs by fumigating with sulphur. 
177. Cucumber peels to kill cockroaches. 
178. Frying potatoes with one teaspoonful of flour 


sprinkled over them. 

179. Putting vegetables in fast boiling water. 

180. Adding a little cream, with butter and season- 
ing, to new potatoes and letting it boil up. 


181. Drinking tea with the juice of half a lemon 
and three lumps of sugar. 


Tr ain next month. 
—Ruth Hall. 
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A LITTLE SPUR FOR A LAZY HOUR. 
To Avoid the Horror of Finding that We Cannot do all 
We Wish. 
N time of peace true econ- 
omists prepare for war, 
but few women in their 
summer rest time remem- 
ber to keep the resolu- 
tions made in the busy 
week preceding Christ- 
mas, that “‘next year pres- 
’ sents will be planned for 
in season.” This is merely 
a suggestion to those who 
ro need it. There are many 
evils wrought, as well as 
rights neglected or duties performed, for lack of 
thought only, and in summer outings many hours may 
be employed for real rights and duties only forgotten. 
Materials for expensive things may not be at hand, 
tired eyes and backs may refuse to be taxed for fan- 
cywork; but there are so many inexpensive things. 

Dolls by the dozen are very cheap; then dress 
them in bits of summer dresses, for that Christmas 
box for the missionary among the Indians or Freed- 
men. ‘Tissue paper is very cheap; make bouquets of 
carnations or roses, or pretty baskets or pin trays. 
Chintz or cretonne or silesia costs little; make up 
pretty bags—a dozen of them for that same box. 

If one person begins such work ten will be doing it 
in ten days, and who can count the results? Let the 
children have one hour each week to make paper 
dolls, or only cut them from the castaway fashion 
sheets. Mamma, sister, little sister, baby and gov- 
erness, let them place families in an envelope and 
write: “This is Mrs. D., my Mamma, Sue and Jen- 
nie, and baby Dick, and our dear Miss Lenni, and 
we send a change of dresses and come to bid youa 
happy Christmas, and hope we can help you to play 
happily and be a good child.” Many little letters 
may go thus to make a sunny hour for some child, 
leaving the envelopes to be addressed by the dis- 
tributor—and shall only the receiver be made happy ? 

Old women enjoy cutting nhine-patch from odd bits 
of pretty chintz,—what young mother would not be 
glad to receive a crib quilt in any stage of progress, 
if children wish to sew and quilt it? well, if not, it 
can be packed in a box all ready to sew together. 
Many garments can be cut out, many made from 
partly worn clothing otherwise wasted or bestowed 
upon some who already have more than enough, for 
lack of the thought as to what will be making the 
best of them. Illustrated papers should be mailed to 
country cousins or to some invalid acquaintance. 

Sometimes one finds a shut-in person who whiles 
away time by coarse knitting, and they would gladly 
help her by buying some of her work, if they knew 
what to do with their purchase, which would be most 
acceptable in some of these mission school boxes. 

Returning to city homes, may we suggest that many 


pretty ornaments are changed from one room to- 
another, and one may find a dozen pretty vases or 
statuettes, lambrequins, draperies and even some 
dainty table appointments that may have outlived 
their usefulness in their first estate, but how very wel- 
come would they be in the scantily furnished home 
of some frontier pastor, or what an air of luxury 
would they carry into the farmhouse of your old 
schoolmate. When Christmas comes, even twice-read 
volumes of some new book are acceptable if sent with 
the Christmas wish and a frank avowal of the facts 
“We have read this book and enjoyed it and hope 
you may do the same.” Call that shabby giving? 
Perhaps it would be, but better do that much more 
and add a dozen more persons to the list of those you 
can give a pleasure at small cost to yourself. 

No decorations one can make are so pretty as gilt 
stars and butterflic.. These may be cut from stiff 
paper, with piece, cut out and tarleton or bobinet or 
bits of bright sitk inserted and gilt paper edges. We 
press them in old school books till dry, and one finds 
a fascination in making them pretty. With a ready 
paint brush even white paper can be utilized effect- 
ively. Stars may be made five inches across with 
butterflies of a corresponding size. We hang the 
stars from the tree limbs and the butterflies are alight 
on every branch. Many pretty devices, baskets for 
candy or dainty bags may be prepared in these ieisure 
summer days when we long for some suggestions for 
occupation for rainy days or for enforced stay in 
doors, even for morning piazza work. Once begun 
the interest grows and inventive talent is roused. 
Can we do something now to relieve us from the 


holiday horror ? 
— Rosamond E. 
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WE WERE PLAYMATES. 
TO F.N. H. 

Come, sit beside my fire with me !— 
A quarter of a century 
Has passed since we together sat, 
Dear lips say, on the chimney mat 
And watched the evening fire until 
The sandman came our eyes to fill. 
A quarter of a century— 
How much this means to you and me! 
To those whose love still helps us bear 
Our daily burden, daily care, 
But for whose words we might not know 
That we were playmates long ago! 


Come, sit beside the fire with me! 

And let us fancy it to be 

The selfsame fire that filled our eyes 

With childish wonder and surprise, 

And watch it till we seem to hear 

The same old sandman drawing near ! 

Forget this evening—for we can— 

The sober woman, serious man ; 

Revive, in all their simple joy, 

The laughing girl and careless boy ; 

That we may feel what others know— 

That we were playmates long ago ! 
—Ralph Shaw. 
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VEAL IN VARIETY. 


‘“* Nearer as they came, a genial savour, 
Of certain stews and roast meats, and pilaus, 
Things which in hungry mortals’ eyes find favour.” 
—Byron. 
EAL, properly cooked, is a most toothsome 
“vG@w meat and seems to be gaining in popu- 
larity, especially as unjust prejudice against 
its wholesomeness is being removed by the 
statements of physicians and by its being in- 
dorsed by hygienists. Looking over a family 
cookbook of the early part of the century, the 
following recipe was found for “ plaw,” which 
was probably the vernacular for pilau, as the formula 
formaking is not unlike the Turkish dish, except that 
veal is substituted for mutton. This, by the way, 
makes a most savory compound. 
Plaw. 

Boil a piece of lean veal until tender. Take it up, cut 
it into strips three or four inches long, and put it back 
into the pot with the liquor it was boiled in, with a tea- 
cupful of rice to three pounds of veal. Put in a piece of 
butter the size of a hen’s egg; season with salt, pepper, 
and sweet herbs; stew it gently until the rice is tender, 
and the water nearly stewed away. A little curry powder 
in this converts it into a curry dish. 


Perhaps, as curry powder enters largely into old- 
fashioned recipes for cooking veal, it may be well to 
give a method of making it. 

Curry Powder. 

Mix an ounce of ginger, one of mustard, one of pepper, 
three of coriander seed, the same quantity of tumeric, a 
quarter of an ounce of cayenne pepper, half an ounce of 
-cardamons, and the same of cumin seed and cinnamon. 
Pound the whole fine (grind it in these days), sift, and 
keep it-in a bottle corked tight. 

A Fillet of Veal. 

Cut off the shank of a leg of veal, and cut gashes in 
the remainder. Make a dressing of bread, soaked soft in 
cold water and mashed; season it with salt, pepper and 
sweet herbs; chop a little raw pork fine and put it in the 
dressing, but if no pork is at hand, use a little butter in- 
stead. Fill the gashes in the meat with part of the dress- 
ing and put it in a bake pan, with just enough water to 
cover it; put the remainder of the dressing on top of the 
meat, and cover it with a heated bake-pan lid. For six 
pounds of veal, allow two hours’ steady baking. A leg of 
veal is nice prepared in the same manner. 

Collops. 

Cut part of a leg of veal into pieces three or four inches 
broad, sprinkle flour on them, fry them in butter until 
brown, and then turn in water enouzh to cover the veal. 
When it boils, take off the scum, put in two or three 
onions, a blade of mace and a little salt and pepper. 
When stewed tender, take up the meat, thicken the gravy 
with flour and water mixed smoothly together, squeeze in 
the juice of half a lemon and then turn it over the collops. 
Garnish them with a lemon cut in thin slices. 


A Ragout of Cold Veal. 

Cut boiled or roasted veal in neat slices, flour and fry 
them in butter until a light brown, then take them up and 
turn a little hot water into the butter they were fried in. 
Mix a little flour and water together and stir it into the 


gravy. Season it with salt, pepper, a tablespoonful of 
catchup, a dash of lemon, and, if liked, a small onion. 

A most savory old-time soup is made as follows :— 
Plain Veal Soup. 

A leg of veal, after enough has been cut off for cutlets, 
makes an excellent soup. Boil it with two-thirds of a cup- 
ful of rice and one and one-half pounds of pork. Season 
with salt, pepper and sweet herbs, or, if preferred, celery 
and onions, or carrots and parsley. If balls are wished for 
in the soup, chop veal and a little raw salt pork very fine: 
mix with a few bread crumbs and a couple of eggs; season 
with salt, pepper and a little curry powder. Do up into 
small balls and boil in the soup. If balls are not used, 
serve small squares of toast, put in just as it is sent to the 
table. The veal bone and pork should be boiled the day 
before the soup is to be used, the fat removed from the 
liquor and then the other ingredients added. 


In these days a potpie is pronounced unfit for food, 
and so it is, as generally made, but I remember the 
veal potpie of an old-time homestead where the old 
ways of doing things were religiously adhered to,—a 
delicious, puff-like crust, sandwiched between layers 
of delicately flavored meat. It was made in this way :— 


Veal Potpie. 

Boil the meat until half done, then take it from the 
liquor in which it was boiled and put it in a pot, with a 
layer of crust to each layer of meat, having a layer of 
crust on top. Each layer of meat should be seasoned 
with pepper and salt. Cover the whole with the boiled 
meat liquor, and then 4eep zt boiling, which, after a good 
crust has been made, is the great secret of it coming out 
light. Water should be kept boiling in the teakettle, 
but if by any chance the water boils away, more should 
be added. Cold water makes the crust heavy. The old- 
time crust was made in the following manner: Mix 
together three pints of flour, a teacupful of melted but- 
ter, a teaspoonful of salt, and then turn in half a cupful 
of yeast, adding cold water to make it sufficiently stiff 
to roll out. Set it in a warm place to rise, and when 
risen, roll it out to place between the meat. Biscuit dough 
made with baking powder answers the same purpose, 
but #zust be kept boiling. 


One of the very nicest of tea relishes is spiced 
veal, and another is veal loaf. 
Spiced Veal. 

Chop three pounds of veal steak and one thick slice of 
fat pork as fine as sausage meat; add to it three Boston 
crackers (rolled fine), three well-beaten eggs, half a tea- 
cupful of tomato catchup, one and one-half teaspoonfuls 
of fine salt, a teaspoonful of pepper, and one grated 
lemon. Mold in the form of a loaf of bread, put in a 
small dripping pan, cover with one rolled cracker, and 
baste with a teacupful of hot water to which two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter have been added Baste often 
to make it moist. Make it the day before desired for the 
table, slice thin and garnish with slices of lemon and bits 
of parsley or lettuce. 

Veal Loaf. 

Four pounds of veal, half a pound of pork, chopped; 
two cupfuls of bread crumbs, three eggs, one and one-half 
teaspoonfuls each of allspice and cloves, two teaspoonfuls 
each of cinnamon, salt, and pepper, and butter the size of 
an egg. Press into a well-buttered basin, dredge flour on 
top and bake two hours, basting frequently. 
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Fine veal croquettes may be made as follows :— 
Veal Croquettes. 

Two cupfuls of the meat, chopped fine; one dozen 
oysters, one cupful of bread crumbs soaked in a half-cup- 
ful of hot milk until soft, one saltspoonful each of made 
mustard, grated nutmeg and pepper; one even teaspoon- 
ful of salt, butter (the size of an egg) melted in hot milk, 
and half a cupful of the gravy in which the meat was 
cooked. Stir in one beaten egg at the last, and make into 
rolls like large corks and dip them into an egg beaten 
with one tablespoonful of cold water, and roll in fine 
breadcrumbs. Fry a nice brown in hot drippings or butter. 
Veal Chops a la Mayonnaise. 

Put eight veal chops in a flat saucepan, moisten them 
with their height of stock, add a little salt, pepper and nut- 
meg, and simmer gently for an hour, after which take 
them out and put them on the ice until very cold. Serve 
them in a circle with whatever jelly remains, and in the 
center asauce mayonnaise. 

Veal Curry. : 

Slightly brown six onions in two ounces of butter. Put 
two dessert-spoonfuls of curry powder over one and one- 
half pounds of veal cutlets and fry them in two ounces of 
butter; add the fried onions, a pint of milk previously 
heated, a pinch of salt and two or three cloves. Stew 
gently until the liquor is reduced to one-third of the quan- 
tity. Thicken the gravy with a little flour and add, just 
before serving, the juice of half a lemon. 

—A. M. P. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
WHEN ROSES BLOOM. 


‘When roses bloom I look for him 
To come across the sea, 

My sailor, bonny, brave and true, 
Who thinks of home and me. 

How handsome is his bearded face, 
His sparkling eyes so bright! 

How strong is he with gentle grace, 
And merry as the light! 

When roses bloom in happy June, 
My lover true I'll see; 

My heart will sing the joyous tune— 
That he’s come back to me! 


’Twas winter when from port he went, 
I stood upon the shore, 

My heart was sad, and yet his speech 
It kept repeating o’er,— 

“T’d see his face when summer smiled, 

And all the land was fair.” 

The story with sweet charm beguiled, 
And cast aside my care. 

Now roses bloom in joyous June, 
They shed their beauty free; 

From day to day I sing love’s tune— 
He’s coming back to me! 


He sends good cheer and greetings kind, 
In letters that I love; 
They’re written with a magic pen, 
And me to gladness move. 
The time is here, he’s not afar, 
My heart is dancing gay ; 
Be bright for him, O guiding star, 
And cheer him on his way! 
Red roses bloom and this is June, 
All bright the shore and sea; 
Sing on, my heart, in merry tune— 
_ He’s coming back to me! 


— William Brunton. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A FEW MARKET BASKET MATTERS 
For the Young Housekeeper. 

ANY a girl, on the completion 
of her college course, mar- 
ries and becomes the mis- 
tress ot a home of her own, 
with very vague ideas on the 
subjects of housekeeping, 
marketing, etc. Now, girls 
are not born with a knowl- 
edge of how to keep house, 
and as no kind friend has 
perhaps been near to 
smooth the difficulties of 
= the first few months, the 
girl-bride has had to learn some bitter lessons, and all 
because of her lack of knowledge. 

To know how, when, and where to buy is one of 
the first lessons she will have to learn. To buy, not 
what will be the easiest cooked, (for those dishes 
which require least trouble, cost most in the money 
point of view,) but how to choose those parts of the 
animal which are really more nutritious than the 
tenderloin, but from not being so much sought after, 
are therefore less expensive. How few women take 
the trouble to understand how to choose good meat. 
By far the larger proportion, (and they are not young 
housekeepers either,) are entirely at the mercy of their 
butcher in the matter of judging meat. But she, who 
from years of experience has become an adept in the 
art, knows that she cannot expect to buy a first-class 
joint of beef from an entirely lean animal. She has 
also learned that if of good quality, the suet will 
crumble in the fingers instead of being greasy; while 
the lean should be, when first cut, of a dark purple 
color, soon turning to red, and the grain of the meat 
compact, if tender. 

Fewer still, who enter a butcher’s stall, know that 
the parts nourished by muscular use, secrete the flavor 
and juices. Take for example the neck and fore- 
quarter of a sheep or ox (which are among the cheaper 
cuts); as far as nutritious properties are concerned 
they far surpass the tenderloin and other more expen- 
sive cuts. Broth made from the neck of mutton that 
has had muscular use, has more flavor than that 
made from the ribs ; the same is true also of the legs 
and wings of a fowl. 

Philip Armour, the great meat packer, says that if 
the American people would learn to use more soups, 
stews and boiled meats, and would ask their butcher 
for the “ breast,” “chuck,” and “shoulder,” which 
are quite as nutritious, and much more economical 
than the favorite cuts, it would improve the general 
health, and be a source of great saving. If the young 
housekeeper would make it her study how to buy some 
of these cuts, and then to properly prepare them, she 
might save many dollars a year on her meat bill alone. 

Of course these parts of the meat are not fit for 
roasting. They need long-continued simmering (not 
boiling) to be braised or stewed properly. Chops, 
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steaks and choice roasts, all excellent in their way, 
are nevertheless unreasonably expensive, being so 
much in demand and so easily prepared. But she 
who would study economy had better delegate these 
to the list of luxuries, and for staple diet buy some 
of the joints which are just as nutritious, but not so 
often called for. 

By way of experiment let the young housekeeper, 
instead of ordering’ chops or steak, buy the same 
number of pounds of breast of veal or lamb, as she 
may prefer. She will find that she has less bone, and 
more meat to the pound than in loin chops or the 
tenderloin. Let her select a piece that is not too fat, 
and trim off the skin. Cut the meat into pieces an 
inch square, dredge them with flour, and lay them 
in a saucepan with enough butter to keep them from 
burning. Season to taste and stir frequently while 
cooking until they arebrowned. Add sufficient water 
or stock (if it is at hand) to cover, and simmer till the 
meat istender. Skim off the fat carefully. The gravy 
may be thickened a little after the meat is removed. 
Such a breakfast stew would be relished by those 
who may be tired of meat in the form of chops, or 
steak, and the saving would be considerable. 

Many inexperienced housekeepers are at aloss what 
to do with the remains of roasts, particularly with 
mutton. Yet cold mutton properly hashed is a de- 
licious dish, but it requires as much care as anything 
else that is worth doing. Mutton is better served in 
slices, (without the addition of potatoes,) warmed up 
in a richly flavored gravy. To make a delicious 
Rechauffe of Mutton, 

Take a cupful of rich brown gravy and add to it a tea- 
spoonful each of Worcestershire sauce and of mushroom 
catchup. Fry a minced onion in butter till golden brown, 
and pour the flavored gravy over it. Let the mixture boil 
for a minute or two; add a teaspoonful of flour blended, 
stir it well in, and cook for five minutes. Add to this gravy 
as many thin slices of mutton as this sauce will cover, and 
set at the back of the stove to heat in the sauce, but not 
to boil. Serve this rechauffe with crotons of bread fried 
in butter, and for a relish with it use currant jelly. 
Knuckle of Veal. 

Simmer the veal (bones and all) till the meat is tender. 
To the broth add one small onion cut fine, two slices of 
carrot, one bay leaf, a sprig of parsley, and one teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Boil till reduced to a quart. Cut the meat 
into small pieces and put into a baking dish. Melt four 
tablespoonfuls of butter, add the same of flour, and pour 
on slowly ‘he hot liquid. Season and strain over the meat. 
When quite cold cover with a good thick crust, and bake 
one hour in arather slow oven. This makes a nice dinner. 
Beefsteak pie can be made in the same manner. Get 
the round of beef, (which is cheaper than sirloin,) cut in 
small pieces and stew slowly with gravy, the same as in 
the case of the veal. 

The tenderloin of a fillet of pork, either the pair of 
them—since they are excellent for slicing and eating 
cold—or only one of a large hog, will make a nice 
dinner for a-family of two. It must be well skinned, 
and not entirely bare of fat. Boil for five minutes a 
cupful of vinegar with one sliced small onion, one 
slice of lemon, one bay leaf, one sage leaf, one spriy 


of thyme, six black pepper seeds and oneclove. Pour 
it boiling hot over the pork, turning it in this liquid 
afewtimes. Have ina small dripping pan a piece of 
butter the size of a walnut, heated beforehand, and 
when hot put in the fillet, browning it quickly on all 
sides. Then roast slowly for one hour, adding a 
spoonful of the strained vinegar from time to time to 
keep the pan moist. Sprinkle with salt and baste fre- 
quently. A quarter of an hour before it is done, pour 
over the meat a gill of cream. Baste it a few times 
(this helps to make the sauce), remove all but a little 
of the fat, and serve either poured over the fillet, or 
in a gravy boat. 
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LOST. 
Close beside a gurgling stream 
Grew, and bloomed sedately, 
Spotless lily, tall and fair, 
Sweet and pure and stately. 


Deep within her snowy breast 
Heart of gold was sparkling,— 

Faintly could its gleam be seen 
E’en when night was darkling. 


Modest face to skies above 
Ever upward turning, 

Could she know the brooklet felt 
Deepest passion burning? 

“ Fairest flower that opens ’neath 

Heaven’s azure arches, 

Dost thou know what lieth past 
Yonder oaks and larches? 


“ Far adown the valley’s slope 
Stands a bustling city ; 
There the pure and lovely dwell, 
There the wise and witty. 


“ Were you not so proud and cold— 
All my praises slighting— 
You might be in honored state 
Even now delighting. 


“ Golden vase would clasp you close, 
Maidens fair would raise you 
Just to breathe your fragrance sweet; 
Every one would praise you,” 


But she still was obdurate, 
So he changed his spirit,— 
Sang a song, so wondrous sweet 
That she needs must hear it. 


Low she bent, and lower still, 
O’er the rippling water ; 

Snapped in two her slender stem, 
Then he quickly caught her, 


Bore her in his cruel arms 
Over pebbles rushing, 

Hard against the rugged banks 
Ever rudely brushing; 


Petals torn and sadly crushed, 
Floating downward ever, 
Idly tossing to and fro, 
*Til she joined the river. 


Still the brooklet hurries down 
To the city stately ; 
But no more beside its bank 
Blooms the flower sedately. 
—Mary Brooks. 
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To Dress Well and Economically. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THRIFTY WAYS IN FASHION—PLAINER DRESSES—SUMMER 
SILKS—THE REIGN OF THE PICTURESQUE HAT—SMALL AND 
FASCINATING BONNETS. 

HE need for economic styles has fi- 

nally reached the fashionable cus- 

tomer. Those whose sanction 
makes or unmakes the fashion have 
contrived a number of skillful ways 
of securing economy without ap- 
pearing todoso. One of the most successful of these 
ways, which gives the wearer several costumes at a 
trifle over the expense of one, has two or three bodices 
to one skirt. This would be impossible if a striking 
material or an elaborately trimmed skirt were used, 
but where a rich plain material like black moire or 
black satin is used, the skirt is most elegantly made 
without drapery, falling in plain, ample folds from 
the waist to the foot. It is quite smooth in front and 
at the sides, but held in full godet pleats at the back. 

The majority of fashionable dressmakers in this 
country make these rich silk skirts quite simply, with 
but a slight flare at the bottom in the round bell or 
circular shape that has been popular so long. For 
general reception wear, there is a long Louis XV 
coat, elaborate with jet and finished with an ornate 
cerise or deep yellow silk or satin vest, which is 
sometimes draped with net, spangled with jet or over- 
laid with heavy guipure lace. In addition to this 
coat, there is a round bodice, with short sleeves that 
just escape the elbow, a wide bertha of the material 
turned down and filled in around the neck with 
miroir velvet, satin or some other rich material in 
color, draped with spangled net, black pleated chiffon 
or some transparency. A wrinkled stock collar of 
bright-hued velvet is worn around the neck. There 
is a twist of velvet cf the same color at the bottom 
of the sleeve, and a soft, narrow, wrinkled belt at the 
bottom of the bodice. Still another bodice, which is 
cut low in the neck for theater wear, completes the 
outfit, giving the wearer three distinct costumes. 

At the present time, it looks as though draperies 
and bouffant styles would not be ushered in so soon 
to take the place of plain dresses. It is true that 
patterns for overskirts fill every pattern maker’s shop 
and the shops are full of draped gowns, but the ex- 
clusive customers, for this very reason, avoid them, 
and many of the handsomest dresses that are now 
being made on Fifth avenue are made with plain 
skirts. Where the figure is slight and a second skirt 
is becoming, it is made in the very simplest manner, 
showing but a few inches of the lower skirt and 
drawn up into the belt in three or four pleats to give 
a slight “movement” or drapery to the gown, but 
without any pronounced bouffant effect. This over- 
skirt is usually curved up a little on the left side to 
give the effect of being raised. 


SUMMER SILKS. 


The pretty chine silks introduced early in the sea- 
son have found a powerful rival in the new check 
silks. These are shown in combinations of black 
and white, which are especially popular this year—in 
violet and white, rose, black and white, turquoise, 
pale rose and black, and other combinations. A 
popular way of making these plaid silks is with a 
plain skirt, rather full and flaring; a round bodice, 
with garnitures of jet and ecru lace, full bertha and 
large sleeves reaching nearly to the elbow, where 
they are to be met by wrinkled gloves. Thus a dress. 
of pale rose, turquoise blue and black check is made 
with a plain skirt and round bodice. The round 
bodice is finished with deep points of black satin, 
back and front, extending from the neck to the waist 
line. The remainder of the body of the bodice is 
covered with blue satin, overlaid with ecru guipure, 
the scallop of the lace bordering the black satin 
points. The huge sleeves of the bodice are of plaid 
silk, and the wrinkled stock collar, soft belt and soft 
trimming at the bottom of the sleeves, are of turquoise 
velvet. This gives one of the most popular combina- 
tions of the season—turquoise and black. Another 
popular combination is rose pink and black. Thusa 
black-and-white gown will be finished with a bodice 
trimmed with points of black satin, while the main 
part of the body of the bodice will be pink miroir 
velvet, veiled with black spangled net. The twist of 
velvet which finishes the bottom of the elbow sleeves 
and forms the soft belt and the high stock collar, 
is pink. 

Chine silks are made in very much the same wav, 
with plain skirts and fanciful bodices, in which one 
of the rich colors in the silk is introduced and used 
in conjunction with black. Some touches of black, 
used as a foil for brilliant colors, are seen on nearly 
every elegant costume of the day. Even brides- 
maids’ dresses have shown this relief on gowns of 
pink or turquoise blue, in spite of the old superstition 
which forbids even a suspicion of this somber hue in 
a bride or bridesmaid’s dress. 


DAINTY COTTON DRESSES. 


The prettiest cotton dresses are made with four 
breadths—a gored breadth in front, one gore on each 
side and a straight back breadth, very much as they 
were made before the introduction of the bell skirt. 
This pattern is recommended for all dresses of ser- 
viceable wear, which are intended to clear the ground. 
The skirt should be cut four yards around the bottom, 
gathered slightly to the belt in front and at the sides, 
while the greater part of the fullness is massed at the 
back in round box pleats, or gathered, if the gown 
is cotton. 

Some of the daintiest cottons are cream white, 
figured with tiny blossoms in the colors and patterns 
of Dresden china. They resemble the old-fashioned 
brilliants, but are called by the dressmakers, dimi- 
ties. These dimities are not to be confounded with 
the dimity lawn, which is a sheer goods and has been 
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in the market for some time, while the new dimities 
are about as heavy as satine. A pretty way of mak- 
ing these dresses is with a four-gored skirt, edged 
with three narrow ruffles, overlapping each other so 
as to make the group of ruffles only five inches wide. 
Three rows of lace beading of the narrowest kind 
border each ruffle, and in these rows of beading the 
narrowest black velvet ribbon is run. The effect is 
very pretty, and the black velvet may be removed 
when the dress is washed. The bodice of this gown 
is made with a full, round waist, finished with a five- 
. inch bertha, trimmed with three rows of black velvet 
run in beading. Similar rows of velvet trim the col- 
lar and end in little rosettes at the side. The full 
leg-o’-mutton sleeves are finished with five rows of 
beading run with velvet and tied to form rosettes on 
the outside seam. A black velvet sash about two 
and a half inches wide passes around the waist and 
falls in long loops and ends at the left side of the 
front breadth. 
PICTURESQUE STRAW HATS. 

Possibly the most noteworthy feature of the milli- 
nery of to-day is the popularity of the hat as distin- 
guished from the tiny bonnet which has been so 
generally worn with tailor dresses during the past 
three years. To-day, the matron, “ fair, fat and forty,” 
dons a hat with as easy a grace as a schoolgirl in her 
teens. It is no longer a hybrid affair—a hat without 
strings, like the old-fashioned toque—but a genuine 
hat or turban, which makes no pretense of being a 
bonnet by being tilted on the back of the head. It 
is worn projecting over the forehead. These hats 
are generally made of the picturesque amour braid, 
which was introduced last season and failed to be- 
come a success, but are now the latest fancy of the 
hour and promise to rival during the summer the old- 
time popularity of “‘ rough-and-ready ” braids. 

A small Russian turban of amour braid, with arather 
small crown and a rolling brim, is quite generally 
chosen to wear with tailor costumes. The hat is gen- 
‘erally of some delicate color to harmonize with one 
of the light colors of mixed cloth in the suit, or if it 
is a dark-colored suit, to contrast with it. It is quite 
often trimmed with a twist of black net or black 
chiffon, finished at the side with a cluster of quills 
or a wing, or an aigrette of black, spangled with jet. 

Another favorite is a hat somewhat in the English 
walking shape, with the brim rolled up at the side 
instead of being turned up sharply. This hat is 
called the Duchess of York, and is found in various 
picturesque straws—in the white rice straws as well 
as in the colored amour braids. The tendency of all 
shapes in millinery and of all trimming is to low, 
broad effects. Sometimes full rosettes or full rosette- 
like clusters of violets or other flowers are used at 
the sides of the hat to give the popular effect of a 
broad trimming. Large flat bows, called Alsatian 
bows, are very popular in chiffon, lace, spangled 
gauze and other sheer materials. Hats of rose or 
turquoise blue straw, which are relieved by full trim- 
mings of black, are worn by young ladies. 


For elaborate wear, the tiny bonnet, which is so 
small that it has become a mere headdress of lace, 
spangles and flowers, is generally chosen. Only the 
sheerest and most gauzy materials are used in these 
little bonnets. Where straw is used, a hat is chosen 
in place of a bonnet. Strings are noteworthy by 
their absence, but where they appear they are of 
narrow moire or black velvet. The fancy for classic 
effects is shown in these little bonnets, which are fin- 
ished with fine coroneted brims of ivy leaves with jet 
berries, or bands of cerise or rose-colored velvet 
ornamented with spangles of jet. Violets are as 
popular as ever. Great bunches of the silk blossoms 
rival the natural colors-of the plant in delicacy of 
bloom. Cowslips, buttercups, bluets and other wild 
blossoms are copied with cunning fidelity to nature. 

FASHION NOTES. 

Swiss muslin gowns are made up so they may be 

worn over different colored silk slips. 


Spangled jets are the popular trimming of the hour, 
and are seen alike on gowns and millinery. 


The rage for classic styles that now possesses 
Paris is shown in the little Mercury hats that are 
sent over by French milliners, trimmed with black 
wings, mounted on each side after the fashion of 
the classic messenger of the gods. 

The revival of linen grass cloths and the popularity 
of linen duck are among the economic features of 
the season. These gowns are made into popular 
outing dresses, consisting of a skirt and blazer or 
jacket, and are worn with percale or linen waists. 
They cost in the shops, all ready made, from $5 to $15. 


Chiffon held in accordion pleats is elegantly used 
as a veiling for cerise or bright yellow waists, which 
are worn with black gowns. A charming black moire 
gown, worn at a reception, was made with a waist 
of white satin, veiled with black chiffon, accordion 
pleated. Spangled bands of jet trimmed the waist 
across the front, but the full sleeves were of plain 
black moire. 

—Helena Rowe. 
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IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER 

That it pays in cold weather to warm flour for making 
bread or cake. 

That in putting a meringue on a pudding, or pie, they 
should be partially cool, or the egg will be apt to liquefy. 

That in baking bread, or cake, it is easier to add than 
subtract; it is better to have the oven moderate than too 
hot, as one can add a little kindling to bring the desired 
heat quickly after it is once started. 

That the oven should be hot enough to bring bread up 
to its full height in fifteen minutes, but not hot enough to 
brown until after that. The reason why is plain if we 
remember that the yeast is a plant, and after a certain 
degree of heat it stops growing. If the oven is too hot 
at first it stops the plant before it grows (rises) to its full 
height, and the bread is heavy. If the oven is not hot 
enough, the plant grows too much, and the bread sours 
and is full of large holes. 

—M. J. P. 
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A CHAFING-DISH SUPPER. 
NTERTAINING, when one is confined to a 
E limited expense account, and occupying 
cramped quarters, is generally a dubious 
undertaking. But a woman can develop bright 
results with the aid of a chafing-dish outfit. She need 
no longer fret at the thought of luncheons and din- 
ners eaten and unreturned, for a properly managed 
chafing-dish supper is among the possibilities of her 
position, and the delightful informality of one of 
these feasts, where the cooking is done before the 
eyes of the guests, is something long to be remem- 
bered. A daintily served luncheon or supper, limited 
to the entertainment of six congenial friends who 
meet to enjoy each other’s society and to relish a cer- 
tain few delicacies that appeal to their personal tastes, 
will encourage the hostess to repeat a success. 

An outfit consists of a chafing dish, oval tray, soup 
bowl, strainer, soup plate and measuring cup, and 
may be purchased in tin, brass, copper, agate ware, 
plated and solid silver. In the agate ware they cost 
about five dollars. : 

When she has made the purchase, diligently studied 
the rules and made one or two experiments, she is 
ready to send out her invitations. These may con- 
sist of an informal little note, neatly written upon 
heavy note paper and sent out a few days beforehand. 

The recipient should answer as promptly as though 
it was the most formal, and, the invitation once ac- 
cepted, the engagement should be kept unless cir- 
cumstances render it impossible todo so. Here isa 
dainty and inexpensive menu :— 


Bouillon. 
Lobster Newberg. French Bread. 
French Chops. Green Peas. Rolls. 
Lettuce Salad. Cheese. Wafers. 


Ice Cream. Cake. Coffee. 

On the day of the feast she should procure some 
crisp, delicious heads of lettuce, a cheese, French 
chops, a jar of beef extract, a can each of lobster and 
green peas. Then she is ready to begin operations. 

An hour before the banquet she may put her lettuce 
in ice water, drying it carefully, leaf by leaf, just be- 
fore supper. The lobster may be cut into small deli- 
cate slices. 

The chafing dish should be set before her place at 
the table and the guests should come in to find 
bouillon cups grouped about it, with a proper mixture 
of beef juice and boiling water in each cup. While 
this is being served, the hostess may begin to prepare 


her lobster Newberg. Four tablespoonfuls of butter 
should be put in the chafing dish, and when it is 
melted add the lobster. Cook slowly for five min- 
utes, then add four tablespoonfuls of strong cider 
vinegar, one level teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of white pepper, and a slight grating of 
nutmeg. When it has simmered five minutes longer, 
add the well-beaten yolks of four eggs and a pint of 
cream. Stir fora minute, and the lobster is ready 
to serve. 

The servant should take the chafing dish out for 
repairs and return it in time to cook the chops. The 
peas may be cooked on the kitchen range and brought 
in at the proper time. 

After the chops are cooked, the chafing dish may 
disappear and the lettuce be brought in. A French 
dressing tossed up at the table is the best and most 
easily made. While the ice cream is being consumed, 
coffee may be made in a Russian coffeepot, and will 
be ready to pass immediately. This delightful, in- 
formal way of paying one’s dinner debts is neither 
troublesome nor expensive, and all sorts of delicacies 
may vary the bill of fare as set down here. Indeed, 
there is no end to the dainties which may be prepared 
on a chafing dish. 

—WNellie Stedman White. 


TO TEMPT THE DELICATE APPETITE. 

Eggs for the sick should be coddled instead of boiled. 
Boiling renders the white of the egg tough and indi- 
gestible, even in those which are termed “ soft boiled.” 
Tocoddle an egg, put it in a quart cup and fill nearly to 
the brim with boiling water. Let it stand on the back 
part of the stove (where it cannot even simmer) for 
five minutes. The white will be found a delicate 
jelly, and the whole perfectly wholesome and de- 
licious. 

Milk is now given in almost all forms of illness, 
and especially those in which solid food is prohibited. 
The old fallacy that it raises the temperature, and 
thus proves injurious in inflammatory disease, has 
long been dissipated. Hot milk is a valuable stimu- 
lant, and proves a most excellent tonic. It should 
not be permitted to boil, but simply raised to a tem- 
perature as hot as proves comfortable in drinking; it 
should be drank from a spoon, as this slow method 
insures better digestion. When pure milk disagrees 
with the patient, a tablespoonful of lime water added 
to a glassful, or half a pint, overcomes this objection. 

A potato baked with the skin unbroken is rich in 
nutrition, and agreeable to the palate. The addition 
of a little salt and a tablespoonful of rich sweet 
cream, renders it truly delicious.—Ingalls’ Home 
Magazine. 

Some of the sardines, good and bad, are only the 
familiar menhaden, a fish whose dimensions deter- 
mine whether he shall be made into oil and manure, 
or preserved for human consumption. Doubtless the 
fact that the menhaden is seldom caught very small 
accounts in part for the increased size of sardines 
these days. 
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[We invite correspondence of inquiry and information on ail 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.| 
—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cosy Corner” de- 
partment, every way worthy of publication, which do not 
appear for the reason that the names and addresses of the 
writers are not given. Only such contributions will be printed 
in any department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


POEM IDENTIFIED. 

Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING : 

On the “ Fug'tive Verse” page of the April number 
of your magazine I find the poem entitled “Tired 
Mothers” was credited “Anon.” The writer of the 
poem is May Riley Smith. Mrs. W. F. K. 
NEWTONVILLE, Mass. 


BROWN BREAD RECIPE. 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The following recipe for brown bread may prove 
just the one “ Hard Times” is “in searchof”: Three 
half-pint cupfuls of Indian corn meal, same of rye 
meal, one-haif or two-thirds cupful of molasses (ac- 
cording to taste), sour milk enough to mix (it will de- 
pend somewhat upon the kind of meal and the con- 
sistency of the milk). It will be better if the milk is 
solid “bonnyclabber,” and will probably take about 
two cupfuls, half a teaspoonful of saleratus stirred in 
the milk, and a little salt. Steam four hours, taking 
care not 10 let the water stop boiling. Set in the 
oven to form atop crust, ifliked. Use no sweet milk. 
Newport, R. I. M. A. S. 


MODERN BREAD MAKING. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 


I would like to suggest the reason, as I fancy it, of 
the failure in modern brown bread making. It is cer- 
tainly a fact that it has lost, in a measure, its delicious 
flavor, which I ascribe to the following reason: Zo 
the meal being of inferior quality. Years ago, when 
every Eastern farmer raised corn enough for home 
consumption, it was gathered early in the autumn 
and the ripest ears selected and ground into hominy 
and meal for home use. When that sweet golden 
meal was mixed with the right proportion of rye meal, 
moistened with milk, and stewed pumpkin, a little 
molasses, etc., and the mass turned into six-quart 
pans and baked for several hours, the result was a 
light, moist and most delicious loaf that it is impos- 


sible to reproduce now with the Western, or valley 
corn, which will not begin to compare with the North- 
ern, or mountain meal, in fineness of grain, flour, or 
color, but is coarse, dry, and of insipid flavor. With 
our nice modern recipes, and with old-fashioned meal, 
I am sure our brown bread could be made perfectly 
satisfactory. E. G. H. 
HabD_Ley, Mass. 


RULES FOR KNIT EDGING. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

As asubscriber asks in the May number of Goop 
HOvusEKEEPING for some knit edging rules, I send 
the enclosed, hoping they may be acceptable to you. 
They have been thoroughly tested in past years. 


NO. I EDGE. 


Cast on fifteen stitches. Knit across plain. Slip 
one, knit one, thread over, knit two together four 
times, thread over, knit rest plain. 

Back plain. Repeat until there are five holes. 

Then knit three rows plain, (two rows besides one 
‘back between the rows,) slipping first stitch each time, 
twenty stitches. 

Slip first stitch, knit two together, thread over, knit 
together five times. Rest plain. 

Back plain; keep doing this for five holes, then 
knit three rows plain as before. 


NO. 2 EDGE. 


Cast on thirteen stitches. 

Slip one, knit one, thread over, knit two together, 
knit one plain, thread over, knit two together three 
times. Then thread over knit one; knit last stitch 
plain. 

Second. Knit plain. 

Third. Slip first stitch, knit second thread over 
knit two together, knit two plain; rest same as first. 

Fourth. Plain. 

Fifth. Slip one, knit one, thread over knit two to- 
gether, knit three plain; rest as first. 

Sixth. Plain. 

Seventh. Slip one, knit one, thread over knit two 
together, knit four plain; rest as first. 

Eighth. Plain. 

Ninth. Knit five plain stitches after the first of 
seventh row. 

Tenth. Knit plain. 

Eleventh. Knit six plain stitches. 

When there are twenty-two stitches knit across 
plain twice, bind off, leaving thirteen stitches. 


NO. 3 EDGE. 


Cast on twenty-two stitches, knit across plain twice. 

Fagotting. Slip one, knit one, thread over twice, 
knit two together by seaming, thread over once, knit 
two together by seaming. 

First. Knit two plain, thread over three times, knit 
two together, knit plain all but last two, thread over 
twice, seam them together. 

Second. Make one stitch, seam together two. 
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Knit plain until you reach loops, knit first seam 
second, drop third, knit plain and fagot. 

Third. Fagot, knit plain to last two, thread over 
twice and seam them. 

Fourth. Make one stitch, seam two together, knit 
plain and fagot. 

Fifth. Fagot, knit two plain, make two holes. 
Continue until four holes are made, always knitting 
two stitches before making the holes. After four 
holes, knit one row plain. Next row make one stitch, 
seam two together, pass ten stitches over first one on 
the needle, fagot. 

Quite fine needles and thread; a wider edging than 
others. 

NO. 4 EDGE. 
Cast on fourteen stitches. Knit across plain. 
Slip one, knit one, thread over, seam two stitches. 


Knit three plain, *thread over and narrow three | 


times, thread over knit one*. 

Second. Plain to fagotting. 

Third. Fagot, knit four plain; rest as between’. 

Fourth. Plain and fagot. 

Fifth. Fagot, knit five plain * to *. 

Sixth. Plain, etc. 

Seventh. Fagot six plain * to *. 

Eighth. Plain, etc. 

Ninth. Fagot seven plain * to *. 

Tenth. Plain, etc. 

Eleventh. Fagot, eight plain * to *. 

Twelfth. Slip one, knit one and bind over. ‘Knit 
six plain, pass one over the next stitch and knit to 
fagotting. 

Thirteenth. Fagot, knit seven plain, thread over, 
etc., three times, as in first row; thread over, knit 
last stitch plain. 

Fourteenth. Same as twelfth. 

Fifteenth. Fagot, knit six plain; rest as thir- 
teenth row. 

Sixteenth. Same as twelfth, knitting six plain. 

Seventeenth. Same as thirteenth, knitting six 
plain. 

Eighteenth. Same as twelfth, knitting six plain. 

Nineteenth. Same as thirteenth, knitting six plain. 

Twentieth. Same as twelfth, knitting six plain. 

Twenty-first. Same as thirteenth, knitting six plain. 


INSERTION. 


Cast on twenty-seven stitches, knit one row plain. 

Fagotting. Slip one, knit one, thread over twice, 
knit two together by seaming. 

Knit two plain, thread over once and narrow; do 
this four times. Knit one row plain. 

Third. Fagotting> Knit three plain, thread over 
once and narrow; do this four times. 

Fourth. Knit plain, fagotting both ends. 

Fifth. Fagotting. Knit four plain; rest like third 
row. 

Sixth. Fagotting. Knit plain. Continue until nine 
stitches have been knit before making the holes. Be 
sure and make fagotting at each end of needle. This 
makes four holes across and eight holes down. 


POETICAL RECIPE FOR BEEF STEW. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Finding a lot of odds and ends in my pantry too good to 
throw away, I made a stew which I laughingly termed my 
“ Psalm of Life,” because of the economy of scraps. My 
family pronounced it a grand success, which I think was due 
to the number of ingredients, no flavor like French cooking 
being prominent. After dinner, musing upon the name I 
gave it, I turned it into verse, and enclose it to you, thinking 
you might give it a corner in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

A New Psa.M oF LIFE. 
fives of great cooks all remind us 
We can make a good beef stew, 
If we bear in mind these maxims 
Which I now relate to you. 


First: the pot have bright and cleanly, 
Beef in squares of two by two; 
Parsley fragrant, chopped up finely ; 
Carrot, and an onion, too. 
In the pot a layer of beans put 
(Butter if you like them best), 
A tomato fresh and rusy, 
Peeled and sliced, but quite undressed. 
Then the carrot, onion, parsley, 
And a mite of celery green, 
With the beef on top the mixture, 
Make a tasty dish, I ween. 
If you wish to have it juicy, 
Pour a pint of water, cold, 
But, of course, let judgment guide you, 
Or the savory mass is spoiled. 
Yet the most important item 
Is the one I now unfold, 
It must “ stew,” not “ boil like thunder,” 
Or my psalm is best untold. 
When it’s simmered very slowly— 
Quite three hours you'll find is best— 
Mix a little flour up smoothly, 
Pour in slowly, stir with zest. 


Pepper, salt, and mushroom catchup, 
Just enough to season well, 

Can be added with improvement, 
And, you know, ’tis rather swell. 


Buttered toast upon a hot dish, 
Is the way to serve it best, 

But the toast may be omitted 
If you will do all the rest. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
Men could easily bear the fight 
If such fragrance greets their nostrils 
When they come home tired at night. 
If my maxims seem too lengthy, 
Just consider for awhile 
How much time you spend in asking : 
“ With what can I my time beguile?” 
YonkKERS, N. Y. H 
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A NEW DEPARTURE. 


Much 1s SAID, much is written, and much printed nowadays about 
Housekeeping and Home Making, some of which is good, some 
bad, and still more indifferent in kind and character. 

ALL OF THIs is found daily floating through newspaper columns and 
magazine pages, into an open sea of printer’s ink. Some is read 
where it originally appears, less of it there digested, and less still 
found to be either helpful or healthful. 

To RESCUE the best of these floating waifs of eaniiinaes and give the 
choicest bits of them a place where they may be preserved and re- 
ferred to at will, was a central thought, from which has developed 
our new department of “Goop HousEKEEPING ECLECTIC.” 

A FEW PAGES of this department will be given up each month to the 
printing of selections, which will be made with great care and 
much discrimination, the aim always beng the same as that 
which governs the selection of contributions of original matter— 
in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household. 

THESE SELECTIONS will, in all cases, where their origin can be 
learned, have proper recognition in the geod old-fashioned way 
of journalistic credit and courtesy, instead of being buried in the 
middle of a paragraph, after the too prominent way of credit- 
giving of the times. 


HISTORY OF TABLE UTENSILS. 
When Cloths, Napkins, and Plates were First Used—About 
Spoons, Forks, Saltcellars, Etc. 

VERY one knows that the Romans took their 
meals in lying upon very low couches that 
somewhat resembled what we call a lounge. 
When we say that they lay down, our state- 

ment is not exactly accurate, since cushions permitted 
them to change position frequently, for it would have 
been very difficult for them to abandon themselves to 
the pleasures of the table in constantly occupying a 
horizontal position. 

When Gaul was conquered by the Romans, the 
latter introduced their habits into the provinces sub- 
dued by them, and it was not till about the time of 
Charlemagne that the guests at a repast seated them- 
selves upon cushions around a stand in order to take 
their meals. At the homes of the great these 
cushions and stands were relatively elegant as regards 
decoration. The table made its appearance later on, 
in the middle ages, accompanied with benches pro- 
vided with backs, which were placed all around the 
board. At first, the table was not covered with a 
cloth, and napkins, likewise, were unknown. The 
first that mention is made of were manufactured at 
Reims, and offered to Charles VII at the time that 
he was crowned there, thanks to Joan of Arc. They 
became quite common under Charles V and Francis I. 


The Greeks and Romans were acquainted with 
plates, or rather with a sort of porringer, and yet, 
during a portion of the middle ages, people made use 
of slices of bread cut round, which took the place of 
plates. This practice is again spoken of in the coro- 
nation ceremonies of Louis XII at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. After the repast this bread 
was given to the poor. 

The spoon must date back to a very ancient epoch, 
for, although it is always possible to eat solid food 
with the fingers—a very ancient and very natural 
practice—the same is not the case with a liquid or 
semi-solid aliment, and it is not possible that the 
famous Lacedemonian black broth was consumed 
otherwise than with a sort of spoon. Moreover, 
spoons have been found at Pompeii and in several 
excavations, and notably in the famous treasury of 
Hildesheim. In a much remoter antiquity the Egyp- 
tians, in the seventeenth century, before the Chris- 
tian era, used spoons for mixing certain powders with 
beverages. These spoons, of which quite a large 
number are in existence, were remarkable for their 
generally fine and very rich ornamentation. The 
Museum of the Louvre possesses several of them. 

The use of spoons in France was not generally 
adopted until toward the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, but there is a question of this in the will of 
Saint Remi, who baptized Clovis in 496. The use of 
the knife is very ancient, and the first that we know 
of were of hard stone. Herodotus tells us that the 
knives used by the Egyptian surgeons were likewise 
of stone. Yet the use of the knife among us as a 
table utensil does not date back to a very ancient 
epoch. Although there was a famous cutlery works 
at Beauvais in the tenth century, it does not appear 
that the knife was much used upon the table. At 
this epoch, and for a very long time, the blade was 
fixed and inclosed in a sheath. It is not two cen- 
turies since the use of clasp knives became common. 
The tables were not provided with them, and each 
person carried his own. This custom has been pre- 
served even in our day in some distant provinces by 
old men, who, when they go to dine out, take their 
knife from their pocket and use it skillfully during 
the whole course of the meal. Such are evidently 
exceptions, which are daily tending to disappear, yet 
they serve to show the rarity of the knife, to within a 
short period, upon the tables of persons belonging to 
the lower classes. The fork was absolutely unknown 
to the Greeks and Romans, who, for taking their 
solid food, used their fingers, which they washed in 
basins. The meats were served cut in pieces of 
varying size, and each one divided the piece that he 
had before him as best he could with his fingers. 

In the middle ages, the fork appeared only as 
a curiosity, and the use of it was not as yet the same 
as that to which it is now put. It was employed for 
eating fruit or slices of bread and cheese. 

We find a few forks figuring in the treasury of 
John II, duke of Burgundy; and Galveston, a favor- 
ite of Edward Il of England, owned, says a his- 
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torian of the time, sixty-nine silver spoons and three 
forks for eating pears with. Again, we find numer- 
ous traces of the existence of forks in the middle 
ages, but they were never used for eating meat. At 
this epoch they had but two tines, and it is from that 
circumstance that is derived their name of fork. 

Henry III was the first to use forks upon the table. 
He had a certain number of silver ones made, and 
the use of the article spread very quickly at court. It 
-must be added that such use was regarded as quite 
ridiculous by the public, as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing passage from a satire upon the court of 
Henry III: “Firstly, they never touched meat with 
their hands, but with forks, and they carried it to 
their mouth in bending forward the neck and body 
upon their seat. They took salad with forks, for it is 
forbidden in that country to touch meat with the 
hands, however difficult it may be to take, and they 
prefer that this little forked instrument, rather than 
their fingers, shall touch their mouth.” 

Despite the morose criticism that we have just 
cited, the use of the fork rapidly extended, and the 
fact must be recognized that it was not without 
good reason. 

Since the remotest antiquity, cups have been em- 
ployed at banquets for the beverages drank thereat. 
They were of metal, more or less precious, according 
to the wealth of the amphitryon. 

In the middle ages, drinking glasses and cups 
were very rare. They were generally mounted upon 
a foot or stem of gold or silver, enriched with pre- 
cious stones. It was not till the fifteenth century, 
the epoch at which Venice began to spread abroad 
her products, that the use of glasses became more 
general; yet in ordinary life, people continued for a 
long time to use tin drinking vessels, which were 
often of beautiful workmanship, and which figured 
with other utensils, likewise of tin, upon the dressers 
and buffets of the lords. 

The custom of setting several glasses before each 
person, for the different wines that are to be served, 
belongs tothe nineteenth century. Inthe eighteenth 
century the glass was dipped, at each new wine, 
into small earthenware vessels filled with water, 
which were placed upon the table within reach of 
the guests. 

The saltcellar dates back to remote times, and 
that is natural, since the use of salt is lost in 
the night of time. Homer qualifies it as divine. 
Among the Greeks and Romans it occupied the 
place of honor at banquets. Among the wealthy it 
was of silver or gold, and was handed down from 
father to son. Benvenuto. Cellini chased some 
for Francis I that were of the most exquisite work- 
manship. There are likewise some beautiful speci- 
mens in faience, and at the Louvre may be seen those 
made at Orion for the celebrated set called the ser- 
vice of Diana of Poitiers or of Henry II. 

Although saltcellars were likewise made of very 
common earthenware, Olivier de la Marche tells us 
that, at ordinary repasts, the saltcellar was often 


a piece of bread hollowed out to receive the salt, and 
which was placed near each guest. 

As for the caster or cruet stand, which was un- 
known to the ancients, it has been impossible for us 
to find out to what epoch it dates back. It is proba- 
ble, however, that it is not older than the six- 
teenth century. 

Such is the origin of the utensils that are now to be 
found upon the humblest tables, and it will be 
acknowledged that a notable progress has been made 
in the manner of taking one’s daily food.—La 
Science en Famille. 


Grasses and Ferns Gathered in Summer for Winter Use. 


Anybody who is lucky enough to summer in the 
country, or even to go there for a little space, with a 
very little trouble may lay up treasures against winter 
weather. Nearly everybody has plucked handfuls of 
grain and marsh and meadow grasses, but very few 
know thet the beauty of their winter bouquets de- 
pends largely upon when they are gathered and how 
they are cured. Choose a bright day—the warmer the 
better. Pull stalks of all sizes, taking those that have 
the grain still in the milk. Leave stems of generous 
length, and be careful not to get your hands too full. 
The temptation of abundance is one to be strongly 
guarded against. Put the stalks loosely in a wide- 
mouthed jar, letting them hang over in graceful 
curves. If you wish to keep them green, set the jar 
in a dark, airy place, and leave it undisturbed for a 
week. To make them bright golden yellow, let them 
wilt for twelve hours, then set them where they will 
get the full sun-blaze and the dew. If you want 
wreaths and garlands of them, braid the flexible 
stems together, taking care to choose the featheriest 
sorts, and hang them inside the glass of a south 
window to dry. 

When you go after ferns to mix with them, take a 
book made by folding newspapers in four, and tacked 
andcut. Havea loose cover of stout cardboard, with 
tapes for tying at the outer edge. Choose only the 
most graceful stalks, and get as much variety as pos- 
sible. As they are gathered, pin them flat against a 
leaf of your book. Do not lap one fern on another, 
and let two thicknesses of paper come betwixt each 
layer of leaves. When the book is full, take it out 
of the cover and let it dry underweight. If you have 
not time for that, lay thick paper over each fern-filled 
leaf, and press dry with very hot irons. Thus treated 
they keep color wonderfully. A wreath of them, half 
on, half off, a mirror whose frame you have enameled, 
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silvered or gilded, makes a thing of beauty out of 
something that was commonplace. 

Grasses and ferns, though, are but a trifle of the 
possible salvage from summer’s sea of beauty. Not 
to mention golden-rod and cat-tails, pine cones and 
acorns, there are pads of silkweed ready to burst into 
foam of floss, everlasting flowers—the pale-yellow up- 
land sort, and the big dull-pink one that haunts rich 
lowland—feathery sprays of aster, and a hundred 
small, nameless things whose seed vessels star the 
hedgerows. None of them can outdo the wild clem- 
atis, variously known as “ virgin’s bower,” “bride’s 
wreath,” “traveler's joy,” etc. In August it hangs 
rampant trails of greenish-white flowers along every 
lane and brookside. They fade quickly and are fol- 
lowed by starry clusters of fluffy seed. Cut long 
lengths of the vine just as the seed are fully formed, 
and tack them in place as quickly as possible. Let 
them run up and around your pictures, or all along 
your wall, above door or windows, or else mass them 
in a corner all their own. The leaves will wither into 
nothingness, but in three days each seed spray will be 
a mass of tufts, lighter than thistle down and a soft 
gtay-white in color. If you cannot bring it home 
green, make loose wreaths of it, lay them in the shade 
to dry, and put them lightly in a box to themselves 
when your homeward journey begins. By careful 
handling you may arrange them to look very well in- 
deed—though nothing like so well as if put in place 
while green.—New York Tribune. 


Flowers and Smelling Salts. 
HOW THEY AFFECT THE VOICE. 
A physician commenting upon the prevalence of 
deafness said that the affliction, in a greater or less de- 
gree, was almost universal among his women patients. 
He had been seeking, in a desultory way, for a cause 
and had about decided that the use of strong salts in 
the smelling bottle of the fashionable woman had 
something to do with it. 
In one case he was positive that such was the fact, 
for it was after a nervous attack of about six weeks’ 
duration, through which his patient seemed to be kept 
up only by constantly burying her nose in her vinai- 
grette, which was kept freshly and strongly filled, that 
she noticed that the hearing of one ear became de- 
fective. The illness occurred last summer, but the 
deafness remains without increase. Another case 
well authenticated was of permanent and severe deaf- 
ness dating from an inhalation of ether. 
In this connection a fact recently commented upon 
in an English print is of interest. 
This was that the smelling of freshly cut flowers, 
and even in a lesser degree of extracts anda other 
artificial perfumes, has a pronounced and immediate 
effect upon the voice. Patti is quoted as saying that 
even a sachet iris powder has weakened her voice for 
a time, and Nilsson will be hoarse for days if she 
smells of violets or lilacs. Recently a great artist 
engaged to sing at an at home given by one of the 
Rothschilds, lost her voice completely after briefly 


smelling at a large bouquet of violets that had been 
presented to her. 

The curious part is that the delicate perfume of the 
violet seems the most serious of all. After that come 
the tuberose, mimosa, lilac and hyacinth. The fact 
has become so well recognized that all the continental 
directors of operas forbid the presence of bouquets 
in the dressing rooms. 

The doctors are unable to explain this condition be- 
yond the fact that all these perfumes affect the larynx 
and thus injure the voice, which fact will tend to con- 
firm the physician’s diagnosis that the ear passages 
are affected by smelling salts. 


Putting Away Summer Clothing. 

Delicate fabrics need great care in handling and 
preserving, and fine boots, shoes, gloves and hand- 
kerchiefs are not to be tossed about carelessly and 
still preserve their freshness. 

In putting away summer wash dresses they must 
be rough dried, then folded and packed in a box or 
trunk by themselves. It is an excellent idea to go 
over each one and take the few mending stitches that 
are sure to be needed. Challies, crepons and sum- 
mer silks should be carefully shaken and brushed, 
spots sponged, bows of ribbon taken off and unmade 
if possible, or the dust carefully wiped off with a bit 
of silk dipped in weak ammonia water and packed 
away in separate boxes. The same rule applies where 
laces trim the dresses. If these are washable, they 
should be washed, otherwise shaken and wound 
around a bottle or wooden roll. 

It is a good plan to let the dresses hang wrong side 
out in the air all of a sunny morning—if you live in 
a hotel to hang in a hot room the same length of time 
is a good substitute. Rumpled ruches, shields and 
bent bones should be taken from the waists, and a 
skilled maid says the waist linings should be brushed 
down, every seam, with cologne and water. Feathers 
and flowers should be taken from the hats and bon- 
nets wrapped carefully and separately in tissue paper 
and consigned to boxes where they will not be crushed. 
The flowers should have each leaf pulled out, and if 
breathed on before using again will be found as fresh 
asever. Parasols ought to be rolled,and have a loose 
slip cover put on after they are carefully wiped ; or if 
gauze, flirted free of dust with a silk handkerchief, and 
then stood in some safe place and occasionally opened 
to alter the folds.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


Housework and Health. 

Refined woman finds much satisfaction in perform- 
ing certain tasks her own way, and there is no health- 
ier employment than common housework. Even 
physical culture teachers have to admit that if there is 
requisite strength for the steady pull, there is nothing 
like the ordinary tasks of housework for developing 
a full chest, a strong back and good lungs. However 
much domestic science and new implements may 
simplify old methods of housekeeping, the more the 
better, the happiest and most economically managed 
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home will still be the one, where the mistress is content 
to give her energies and accomplishments to the suc- 
cessful running of the domestic machinery rather than 
to numerous outside enterprises.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Broiled Calf’s Liver. 

A calf’s liver cut in thin slices, well blanched and 
daintily broiled, is a delicious breakfast dish served 
with maitre d’hotel butter and garnished with a few 
crisp slices of bacon. Choose a fine large liver, have 
it cut in slices not more than half an inch in thick- 
ness. Lay these pieces in cold water to blanch for at 
least fifteen minutes. At the end of this time drain 
each piece of liver, dry it with a dish towel, dip it in 
melted butter after seasoning it with salt and pepper, 
and dust it with flour. Broil it ten minutes over 
a clear fire, being careful not to allow it to become 
charred on the surface. Turn the liver on a hot 
platter as soon as it is done, and in a hot iron frying 
pan or spider lay as many pieces of bacon as there are 
slices of liver. The bacon must be firm and ice-cold 
and cut in slices as thin as possible, so that it will 
crisp into little rolls as soon as it is tossed for a 
moment in the heated spider. Do not allow it to be- 
come hard, but take it up as soon as it is done. Lay 
a slice of bacon on each slice of liver, or put the 
bacon in a border around the platter containing the 
broiled liver. Spread a small teaspoonful of maitre 
d’hotel butter on each slice of liver. 

This butter, which is a favorite accompaniment of 
any dish of broiled fish or meat, is easily made. 
Soften by beating two large tablespoonfuls of butter 
and mix in the juice of half a lemon, a teaspoonful of 
tarragon vinegar (if it is at hand), a tablespoonful of 
minced parsley, and pepper to taste. Make it at any 
-convenient time, and keep it in a jar on the ice for 
-use when wanted.—New York Tribune. 


Nuts as Food. 

Quite a stir has recently been created in Europe 
with reference to the value of nuts as food for human 
beings, and if this movement spreads, as there ap- 
pears to be every prospect of its doing, there will be 
a great impetus given to the value of the beech, for 
its nuts are one of the most delicious kinds of food. 
Much discussion has taken place regarding relative 
values of cereals and nuts, the only important distinc- 
tion between them being the excess of starch in the 
former, and the excess of fat in the latter. The 
beechnut settles this dispute by having a considera- 
ble percentage both of fat and starch, and it contains 
-as much nitrogen as cereals, being also more nitrog- 


enous than the average of other nuts. It may 
be added that the beech is the only tree known to us 
at this time whose green leaves are adequately suited 
to the human palate, so that in case of famine, or 
lack of other foods, they would occupy a conspicuous 
place. Also its wood occupies an important place as 
fuel, and as an article of manufacture it has consider- 
able value.—American Agriculturist. 
Angel Food. 

Angel food, if correctly prepared, is one of the best 
loaf cakes made when the annexed recipe is closely 
followed. The recipe herewith given is warranted 
to be the best, and challenges competition. 

Beat very stiff and dry ten whites of eggs (one-half 
pint) ; sift together twice, one-half pound of powdered 
sugar, five ounces of pastry flour, one even teaspoonful 
of cream tartar; add all this to the eggs, stirring very 
gently with wooden spatula; sprinkle one-half tea- 
spoonful of vanilla powder to it, and fill in the regular 
angel-food tins. Soak these molds in cold water 
always before using; fill while wet (just rinse them 
out), and when baked turn molds upside down. 
Never grease or line the molds with paper ; just have 
them wet, and the cakes will fall out, when cold, as 
white as snow, all the crust sticking to the mold. 
Frost very thin, and give icing a very delicate flavor, 
or just a little lemon juice or maraschino.—Baker’s 
Helper. 


Strawberry Sponge Cakes. 
Thoroughly beat a scant pint of granulated sugar 
and the yolks of six eggs together, add the whites 


- beaten to a stiff froth, then two teacupfuls of pastry 


flour and one heaping teaspoonful of baking powder 
sifted together three times, and lastly two tablespoon- 
fuls of boiling water. Bake in duplicate long baking 
pans. During the latter operation make a soft frost- 
ing by boiling one cupful of granulated sugar and one- 
half cupful of milk until it will drop from the spoon in 
strings. Pour it into a bowl, add one teaspoonful of 
flour, and beat until thick enough to spread. Re- 
move one cake from the tin, spread the frosting over, 
and cover well with strawberries cut in halves; then 
dust with sugar and place the other cake over. 
Arrange even-sized strawberries neatly over the top. 
—London Queen. 


English Currant Cake. 

One pint dark Porto Rica molasses, one pint New 
Orleans molasses, or one quart of one of the two, one 
and one-half pints water, three-fourths pound lard, 
two handfuls brown sugar, one and one-half ounce 
saleratus, two tablespoonfuls: vinegar, two spoonfuls 
of ginger, one spoonful cinnamon and one and one- 
half pounds currants, all mixed. Add sufficient very 
soft, cheap pastry flour to make soft dough. Fill in 
paper-lined, greased wine cake tins. Bake medium 
warm, and when done, frost with chocolate. Choco- 
late is a very fine combination flavor with almost all 
cinnamon or ginger-flavored bakestuffs.—Baker’s 
Helper. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. . 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIZE Puzz_e. 
373.—ENGLISH POETS HIDDEN IN RHYME. 

Who isascholar? “A scholar is assumed to be a person of 
learning, of mental sensibility and of high morals,” says Pro- 
fessor Swing. As generally accepted, he is at least a person 
engaged in the pursuits of learning; a learned person. The 
result is what it should be when the scholarly person proves a 
blessing to his day and generation. The world has little use for 
the polished criminal class; but it finds much for present use 
and future benefit in those lives eminent for intellectual and 
moral greatness combined. 

Great nations are never developed by the ignorant classes ; 
where ignorance prevails, there despotism or mobism rules. 
Intelligence has a refining influence on the physical, moral and 
spiritual parts of the individual. Who produces the poetry, 
the music, the eloquence of the world, and who loves his neigh- 
bor and his Creator most, if not he who has been uplifted by 
the civilizing influences of superior scholarship? The world 
knows by what paths such come to successful lives, and that 
not a few obtain a wealth of information outside of college or 
university halls, who eventually develop symmetry of intellect, 
habit of reflection, and purity of heart and purpose. 

Goop HousEKFEPING takes pleasure in presenting (hidden 
in rhyme) the names of a notable list of writers whose scholarly 
attainments have been made manifest in reflections clothed in 
verse—“ the blossom and the fragrance of ali human knowledge, 
human thoughts, human passions, emotions, language.” 

. The moon sinks, faintly, lower in the skies, 
So no more sleep! open thine azure eyes, 
As I my love declare. 
Don neatest gown of cotton, ashy-grey, 
. And stoutly boot and glove. Laces array 
The forms of ladies fashionably gay, 
But not my Ellen fair. 
. The field, in green so bravely dight 
. With webs—termed spider’s lace—so bright, 
. May never be more marvellously fair, 
. (“ Job” art, on canvas, never can compare). 
12. Granting my prayers, till even come with me, 
13. Fresh open roses will I pluck for thee. 
14. No burden hampers as we leave our home, 
15. So, to the distant hilltop, lady, come 
16 With thy adoring lover. 
17. O’er log and stone we’ll swiftly take our way 
18. Unto the tarn, old, dark with mosses grey, 
19. And sweet with greenest clover. 
20. No elves are playing with the chirping sparrows, 
21. You’ve naught to fear but Cupid's bowless arrows. 
o 22. Far from the busy mart, in love rest now. 
23. Sing to me, darling, ** Calling hame the cow.” 
24. Perhaps all words worthy of song are not. 
25. As from the camp, bell like your tones pealed out 
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26. Over the moor, each word so bold and free 

27. Could waken echoes over land or sea. 

28. (So piety by Ronan’s well we bless— 

29. The man’s a lover; may he ne’er know less !) 
30. Down by the brake,—bleakest of land on earih,— 
31. Where waters ebb on arid, sandy soil, 

32. Where withering leaves provide her with her berth, 
33. The hooded snake with all her kin doth coil. 
34. Shun, too, with care, wild cherry’s poison leaf,— 
35- Show it to me,—I’ll crush it to its grief. 

36. Fear not, for harm strong hands shall drive away, 
37. Nor shake at sudden fears this happy day; 

38. For us, kind friends shall dress the peasant’s cot; 
39. The whitest flowers the southern glens afford ; 
40. Will everywhere arraythat homely spot, ~ 
41. While Mab, a constant friend, will spread the board. 
42. Often before one cot,—brown, in green trees,— 

43. Will frisk the lambkins, and step hens and chicks. 

44. Will ewes and cows crop at more grassy leas? 

45. Or Brindle sweeter hay pull from her ricks ? 

46. We'll rob Lake Addis ; on a stony slab 

47. Her speckled fish we’ll cook; her goodly crab 

48. Between well-heated stones we’ll smother.— 

49- We’ll eat them, too; one is as good as t’other. 

50. Once, when a youngster, lingering here | found 

51. (This is an item pleasant to remember) 

52. A honeycomb to suck; lingering around 

53. Entrenched among the asters of September. 

54. As martyrs from their burns derive no stings, 

55. Tothus win burned face,—give myself a ‘* seasoning,” 
56. With sun and honey, seemed a bliss for kings. 

$7- (Leyden ’twas taught me a priori reasoning ) 

58. Now toward the south we’ll turn the gazing eye, 

59. Yes, toward the south, eyes deeply, dearly blue, 

60. Sundry dense clouds impinge low on the sky, 

61. As through the aspen certainly we view 

62. Our little home. (OU, if she’ll eye with pride 

63. Both home and husband I’ll care naught beside.) 

64. The merry crickets chatter to night’s-close. 

65. But ere we go, sing me those Scottish lays, 

6. ** She rid an’ white is as the bonny rose ” 

67. “’ Neath sunset’s rids an’ golds mither saft prays.” 

68. Christmas on Christmas singers sweet and rare, 

69. Have sung with reverence holy note and line, 

zo. Behind screened chancel, carven, chastely fair, 

71. But never tone went to the heart like thine. 

72. Those notes which echoed from thy heart 

73. Have lodgement found in mine. 

74- Now the moon rises and unbars the East, 

75. And Charles wain shows burnished ray to-night ; 

76. O’er the white headland, darling, let us haste, 

77. And seek our humble, happy cot to-night. 

78. Yes! shades of Shakespeare, let them quickly go, 

79. For then will cease this pen’s erratic flow. 

PRIZES AND RULES :—First Prize, Three Dollars, for the best 
list of names of English poets to be found hidden in the above 
seventy-nine lines; Second Prize, one year’s subscription to 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, for the second ditto; 7hird Prize, one 
year’s subscription to Amateur Gardening, for the third best 
list. A list to win a prize must contain at least 105 names— 
without duplicates. Letters forming a name must read in con- 
secutive order from left to right, and no letter once drawn on 
can be used in forming another name immediately preceding 
or succeeding the one first chosen; for instance, if commen 
nouns were required, and the word rehearse was one of the 
printed words, only the word ear or hearse, not both, could be 
chosen. Give the names in the order printed, and number of 
line, but do not copy the poem; and give the total number of 
names discovered. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. In case of ties, pre- 
cedence will be determined by date of postmark. Those who 
have won a prize in this department within the last twelve 
months are requested not to compete for those offered here. 


The Prize Coupon Signature Blank tobe found on page iv 


must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 
Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, June 23, ’94. 
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PrizE PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
368.—WELL-KNOWN WORKS OF FICTION. 


To many persons there is no more charming art and occupa- 
tion than the cultivation of flowers; and to others there is no 
calling more fascinating than that of writing fiction. The first 
seems natural and necessary to the proper advancement and 
full development of the human race; the latter probably pos- 
sesses less of real benefit for the people, yet it has come to 
eecupy no small place in the field of literature. Gardening 
and floriculture are invaluable in their effects upon the physical 
and moral nature of the actor in this capacity; the novel 
writer’s rewards are for the most part of a different nature, 
Both fields of occupation show a long line of attractions truly 
fascinating— to certain individuals. 

In preparing the copy for the “ Well-known Works of Fic- 
tion” prize puzzle, a singular accident befel No. 50, which it 
would take too much space to explain here. The anagram 
should have read, “‘ Tell Susan I never dance in odd war,” the 
answer being “Alice’s Adventures i in Wonderland,” by Lewis 
Carroll. 

The prizes have been awarded to the first, and in fact only, 
three absolutely correct lists received to the remaining forty- 
nine anagrams; there were, however, several other excellent 
lists containing from one to six or eight errors each, some of 
which may have been made in the final copying by their authors. 

The first prize, Three Dollars, goes to Harriet Almira Blogg 
of Baltimore, Md.; the second prize, one year’s subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, to Mrs. R. P. Jennings of Chicago, 
IIL, and the third prize, a year’s subscription to Amateur Gar- 
dening, to Alice E. Fabens of Elizabeth, N. J. 


1. Now tell time. 26. He quoted third cake. 

2. Snow isin fairsymbols. 27. I lash Ben’s bee. 

3. Dip paddle for vice. 28. We have ten to Charles. 

4. Ride! Fly! Fetch her foe. 29. Toot hen music for hot cent. 


“ Never Too Late to Mend,” 


. “Guy Mannering,” 


Charles Reade. 
Sir Walter Scott. 


18. “ Undine and Sintram,” F. La Motte Fouque. 
19. “ Westward Ho!” Charles Kingsley. 

20. “ Daisy Miller,” Henry James. 

21. “ The Man Who Laughs,” Victor Hugo. 

22. “ Their Wedding Journey,” William D. Howells. 
23. “ The Heart of Midlothian,” Sir Walter Scott. 

24. “ The Scarlet Letter,” Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
25. “Ten Times One is Ten,” Edward Everett Hale. 
26. “ The Quick or the Dead,” Amelie Rives. 

27. “‘ Helen’s Babies,” John Habberton. 


. “The Leavenworth Case,” 


Anna K. Green. 


29. “ The Count of Monte Christo,” Alexander Dumas. 
30. “ Nicholas Nickleby,” Charles Dickens. 
31. “ Daniel Deronda,” George Eliot. 


32. “ The Last of the Mohicans,” 


James F. Cooper. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


33- “The Marble Faun,” 
34- “ Innocents Abroad,” Mark Twain. 
35. “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” John Bunyan. 


36. “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” Mrs. F. H. Burnett. 
37- “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” Miss Muloch. 

38. “ Thaddeus of Warsaw,” Jane Porter. 

39. “ The Adventures of Tom Sawyer,” Mark Twain. 

40. “ The Last Days of Pompeii, Sir Bulwer Lytton. 

41. “Good-bye, Sweetheart,” Rhoda Broughton. 

42. “ Lorna Doone,” Richard D. Blackmore. 
43. “ Looking Backward,” Edward Bellamy. 

44. “ Arabian Nights,” (Uncertain.) 

45- “ Marjorie Daw,” Thomas B. Aldrich. 
46. “ Tom Brown's School Days,” Thomas Hughes. 

47. “ Tanglewood Tales,” Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
48. “ Hans Brinker,” Mary Mapes Dodge. 
49. “The Water Babies,” Charles Kingsley. 


None of the prize winners attempted to name the author 


5. Where two wild died. 
6. Rest more, rebel. 
7. Alice forked what five? 
8. Our corn is bones. 
g. I fry in a vat. 
1o. Unavailing rapid. 
tr. The owl rink. 
12. O! claim cent buns. 
13. Carols are for beehive. 
14. Sugar rill velvets. 
15. He sent me cow. 
16. Neat one over mottled. 
17. Gun in Germany. 
18. Aunt minds a dinner. 
19. Whet a sword. 
20. Ride, sly mail. 
21. A hen hath slow gum. 
22. John Grey wired, “United.” 
23. Hold him a fine hot treat. 
24. L. L., that tree secret. 
25. I seen stone mitten. 


1. “Little Women,” 

2. “ Swiss Family Robinson,” 
3. “ David Copperteld,” 

4. “The Heir of Redclyffe,” 


5. “The Wide, Wide World,” 


6. “ Robert Elsmere,” 
7. “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
8. “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
9. “ Vanity Fair,” 
1o. “ Paul and Virginia,” 
11. “ Kenilworth,” 
12. “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
13. “ Reveries of a Bachelor,” 
14. “ Gulliver’s Travels,” 
15. “ The Newcomes,” 


30. His coy black linen. 

31. Add one red nail. 

32. He steals no match if hot. 
33- Her lame bat fun. 

34- Bad tones in a corn. 

35- Porter’s girl hems pigs. 
36. Fry until tell-tale door. 

37- Hannah, mix flag Joe lent. 
38. Raw shadow used fat. 

39. A stew turned over my sofa. 
40. A hat spoiled my soft pie. 
41. How Ed got yeast beer. 
42. On lone road. 

43- I knock a glad brow. 

44- Anna bit his rag. 

45. O Jim, read war! 

46. My Carl dons show boots. 
47- Do salt eaglet now. 

48. Ben ran shirk. 

49- Bare white beats. 


Louisa May Alcott. 
John R. Wyss. 
Charles Dickens. 
Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Susan Warner. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
Oliver Goldsmith. 
Daniel Defoe. ~ 
William M. Thackeray. 
Bernardin de St. Pierre. 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Donald G. Mitchell. . 
Dean Swift. 

William M. Thackeray. 


of No. 44—(we announced, “one case where the authorship is 
in doubt ”)—but from the other lists we gather the following 
guesses (?): Translated by E. W. Lane, E. Foster and others 
from the Arabic; thought to be Harun al-Rashid; translated 
by Antonie Galland, and written without doubt by a Moslem; 
S. J. Groves, G. F. Townsend, Alf Laila, Lady Burton, and 
Antony Galland. No. 2 was given these additional authors: J. 
H. Calupe, Mme. de Montolieu, A. M. Swift, and J. H. Kampe. 

There has been some criticism of the use of “h” in 
“ Christo,” so we will quote what the author of the puzzle said 
in regard to its right to appear: “I find by better authorities 
than a public library catalogue, which I first consulted, that 
Cristo should be spelled with an‘h.’” Nevertheless a large 
majority of the competitors are persuaded that Cristo should 
be spelled without an “h.” 


Lines from the Letters of Puzzie Workers. 
I am delighted with these anagrams and mean to persevere 


until I win a prize. A. A. M. 
They proved a good test of one’s reading and memory. We 
like good Goop HOUSEKEEPING very much. 


I must say I am at the end of my wits, but I feel quite en- 
couraged that I have done as well as I have. Mrs. W. F. K. 

No. 50 has delayed me aweek. I’m sure its not “a well- 
known work of fiction.” No. 29 is an incorrect spelling of 
Cristo. I have enjoyed the work. Mrs. W. H. T. 

I do not have the time or necessary books at my command 
to enable me to make a complete search; but I can at least 
help swell the number of those who enjoy the good things 
provided by Goop HousEKEEPING. L. M. D. 

I have labored for hours over Nos. 39 and 50, and am com- 
pelled to give them up. No. 50 is either adventures of some- 
body or travels, but the author has traveled so far away I 
cannot find him or his book. I send this list to let you know 
I’ve done something. M. C. W. 
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Brave Little Holland. 

Brave LitTLeE HOLLAND, AND WHAT SHE TAUGHT Us’. By 
William Elliot Griffis, author of “The Mikado’s Empire,” 
etc. Cloth, 16mo, gilt top, 252 pages, illustrated, $1.25. Bos- 
ton and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The space occupied by Holland upon the map is 
not large, nor has it ever been so. Small in area, and 
struggling with many geographical and political diffi- 
culties, the brave people of the northern kingdom 
have nevertheless made notable contribution to mod- 
ern history. Our author closes his preface with the 
declaration that “brave little Holland taught our 
tathers many things which the true historian of the 
American republic can no longer afford to ignore.” 
The declaration will be sufficiently supported by call- 
ing attention to the fact that immigrants from the 
Netherland settled the territory now occupied by the 
four middle states of our nation; but also that they 
likewise, some centuries earlier, contributed to Great 
Britain some of the strongest and most vital qualities 
of the present British nation ; from which, in turn, so 
many other American “ colonies” were peopled. We 
have thus a direct and vital interest in the history and 
characteristics of our ancestors of the Low Coun- 
tries ; and while the present volume is intended rather 
for popular reading by the young people of our nation, 
it will be found deeply interesting and unquestionably 
instructive by those of mature years. 


Bayou Folk. 
Bayou Fok. By Kate Chopin. Cloth, 16mo, 313 pages, 
$1.25. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
We have here a very pleasant volume of short 
stories, dealing with the peculiar people of Louisiana, 
their customs and habits. The dialect is effectively 
used, while not overdone, and altogether the volume 
will doubtless meet with the popularity which it de- 
serves. The first story, “A No-Account Creole,” 
covers fifty pages; but the rest are much shorter, as 
there are twenty-three of them altogether—terse, 
graphic, and touching, almost without exception. 


The Mentor. 

Tue Menror: A little book for the guidance of such men 
and boys as would appear to advantage in the society of per- 
sons of the better sort. By Alfred Ayres, author of “ The 
Orthoépist,” “ The Verbalist,” etc. Cloth, 18mo, gilt, 211 
pages, $1. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

Not for a long time has there been given to the pub- 
lic a more sensible or helpful manual on the art of 
good breeding than is presented in this small volume 
by Mr. Ayres. The author addresses himself directly 
to the subject in hand, and as he writes in the most 


pleasing manner, the book is as entertaining as it is 
valuable. He does not confine himself at all to bare 
and bald rules; to “Do this,” or, “‘ Don’t do that,” 
but discoursing pleasantly upon the usages of good 
society, and throwing in quite frequently an illustra- 
tive incident or anecdote, he gives a pattern for other 
writers, while imparting information that will be un- 
consciously absorbed and remembered without effort. 
“The Mentor ” is decidediy a model of its class, and 
no father can make to his son a more acceptable and 
helpful minor gift. 


The Wee Ones of Japan. 

THE WEE ONEs OF JAPAN. By Mae St. John Bramhall; 
illustrations by C. S. Weldon. Canvas, 16mo, 137 pages. 
New York, Harper & Brothers. 

A unique volume like this, concerning the “ wee 
ones of Japan,” may properly be dedicated, as this 
author has done, to “the wee ones of America;” yet 
it is far from being a child’s book alone. In fact, its 
pictures of Japanese life are so interesting, beginning 
at that time in infancy when all life is charming, that 
we follow the narrative from the first visit of the little 
stranger to “the temple,” all the way, through tod- 
dling cunningness, the peculiar school experience, 
and the gradual widening of the youthful life, till at 
last the children of Japan merge into the young men 
and the young women, and we bid them a reluctant 
farewell. The book is very tastefully gotten up, and 
its numerous illustrations are not its least attractive 
feature. 


Symbolic Education. 

SYMBOLIC EpucaTion. A Commentary on Froebel’s “Mother 
Play.” By Susan E. Blow. International Education Series, 
edited by William T. Harris, A. M., LL. D. Volume 26. 
Cloth, r2mo, 251 pages. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
Whatever names the name of Froebel, of course, 

has some connection with kindergarten instruction, 

which in a broader way may not inaptly be termed 
symbolic education—and this volume is no exception. 

In its eight chapters the author has elucidated what 

we may call the higher grade of kindergarten science. 

It is notin itself or in its direct application a book 

for children, but it is a very helpful and suggestive 

book for those who love children and the lines of 
educational work which originate in, which constitute 
and supplement, the kindergarten. 


No Heroes. 

No Herogs. By Blanche Willis Howard, with illustrations by 
Jessie McDermott Walcott. Cloth, square r2mo, 97 pages, 
75 cents. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
This is nominally a book for boys, but it is one 

which will find readers and admirers, not only among 

young people of both sexes, but as well among all 
who admire true heroism, in young or old. The 
author has presented a charming and touching story. 


From Eartu’s CENTER.—A Polar Gateway Mes- 
sage. By S. Byron Welcome. Library of Progress, 
No.1o. Paper, 274 pages, 25 cents. Chicago, Charles 
H. Kerr & Co. 
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Goovp HouSEKEEPING. 


Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JUNE, 1894. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 


The special papers which appear in GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 


The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—Alli communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions seat for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goopv HovusEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use. willbe filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


IN PLEASANT PLACES. 
A Woman’s Reason, with Six Sharp Points 
Wuy WE LIKE Goop HousEKEEPING. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 
I asked my wife the above question, the other 
night. She answered, 
“ Because,” and I thought she was about to stop, 
but she kept on, and here is what she said : 
1st. Because it’s sensible, bright and original. 
2d. Because it don’t give old, warmed-over recipes 
like others. 
3d. Because it caters to intelligent people. 
4th. Because it don’t try to tell how to support a 
family of sixteen people on $2.50 per week. 
sth. Because it is pleasing to the eye, looks nice, 
feels nice and is thoroughly refined. 
6th. Because it makes you feel as if always in 
good company. 
Now there is a woman’s reason in six paragraphs, 


and she is all right, as usual. 
A Business Man. 
New York. 


IN THE MONTH OF ROSES. 

Miss Parloa still writes from Paris, and her article 
for the present number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
treats of the culinary exposition in that city. Per- 
haps the description does not differ materially from 
what would be written regarding a similar affair in 
this country—if such expositions were held here; 
but there is after all a distinctively French flavor 
about the whole thing, even to the unique copper 
ranges and ornamental articles in sugar, which come 
in for a passing mention. 


A very excellent story in two parts is that written 
so pleasingly by Harriet E. B. Loomis, which gives 
the record of “ Catherine Kent’s Awakening,” and 
reveals also the fact that she sighed to think of the 
years which might have been enjoyed, but had been 
allowed to pass—well, at least without extracting the 
enjoyment which they bore. And the story is a very 
good one, too, for the moral which it carries. 


“Fruit as a Food” forms the subject of Mrs. 
Minerva Van Wyck’s series, begun in the present 
issue, and very naturally starting with the cherry and 
the strawberry, two of the first and certainly of the 
best of our food fruits. In addition to some inter- 
esting things regarding the cherry and the straw- 
berry, a collection of practical tested recipes is 
appended, so that the housewife who would have a 
succession of appetizing feasts during the present 
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month has only to turn to these pages to reénforce 
her list of recipes. 


In view of the fact that June is the month of straw- 
berries as well as of roses, several writers join in 
paying tribute to that prince of all berries. Song, 
story and recipe all cluster about the luscious fruit, 
and they are presented in very attractive manner by 
Emma Paddock Telford and Mrs. O. C. Daniell, 
under a common and appropriate heading—‘ The 
Strawberry.” 


“Around the Dinner Table,” by Mary Livingston 
Andrews, reaches the fourth number, and the present 
installment deals with the food and the service; men- 
tioning something about the number of courses 


' which may be served without, on the one hand, mak- 


ing. too pretentious an affair, and on the other ap- 
pearing meager. Then there is something about 
etiquette in its broader sense, and other matters of 
value in the connection. 


Mrs. Arthur Stanley writes of “Beds and Bed- 
ding,” giving attention to the bedclothes. Quilts, 
blankets, comfortables, spreads, counterpanes, cover- 
lets and other articles come in for discussion, in a 
way that must be helpful to the average housewife, 
especially those to whom the management of articles 
of this sort are a comparative novelty. 


The second part ot “Amateur Nursing in the 
Household ” is devoted to a collection of recipes for 
food and drink adapted to the sick. They may well 
be put aside for immediate reference when the time 
comes that something of the sort is wanted. 


It is very pleasant to read of “A Garden in the 
Air,” which utilizes the summer sunshine in the city, 
as described by Lydia E. Wentworth. 


Mindful of the flower which proudly claims June 
as its peculiar month, M. J. Plumstead begins a 
series of charming articles entitled, “ Fancies and 
Facts about Roses,” in which verse, story and de- 
scription are charmingly blended. 


Helen Combes, who writes about “Pies, and 
Things,” for the making of dainty desserts, confesses 
to “a weakness for a fruit in the pie ; not a thin layer 
of strawberries or apples between two crusts.” 


In view of the warm days of summer, which are 
now at hand, Mary R. Warner writes in a timely 
manner regarding “ The Gas Stove and its Practical 


Uses,” speaking from experience and appreciation of 
the value of this method of summer cooking and 
heating. 

Another sensible paper on “ Shoes and Stockings” 
comes from the pen of Mabel Irene Putnam. This 
writer believes in comfort first, fashion afterward ; 
yet evidently does not consider that comfort and 
ugliness need be synonymous terms. 


Other very readable and pleasant original articles 
include “A Little Spur for a Lazy Hour,” “ Veal in 
Variety,” with a fine lot of recipes ; “ A-Few Market 
Basket Matters,” for the young housekeeper; and 
the ever welcome fashion article by Helena Rowe. 


“Song,” by Mary Clarke Huntington,” leads the 
verse, as an attractive frontispiece, and is followed at 
close quarters by “Berkshire Wild Flowers,” by 
Josephine Canning. Then we have “Chance and 
Change,” by Kate Putnam Osgood; “A June Bal- 
lad,” by Hattie Whitney; “A Little Housemaid,” 
by Lulu Curran; “A Day’s Lesson,” by Clara B. 
Heath; “ Don’t Quarrel with the Past,” by Persis E. 
Darrow; “A Rainy Day,” by Dorothy E. Nelson: 
“We Were Playmates,” by Ralph H. Shaw; “When 
Roses Bloom,” by William Brunton ; and “ Lost,” by 
Mary Brooks. 


Then the generous and welcome departments 
peculiar to Goop HousEKEEPING, with their choice 
selections and original matter in rich variety—surely 
it is “ a feast with roses !” 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
ComPILED Bits oF HOUSEHOLD FACT AND FANCY. 

Better be alone than in bad company. 

Use wood ashes on discolored tableware. 

The usurer and spendthrift are cat and mouse. 

Talking comes by nature; silence, of understanding. 

Rub egg stains on silver with salt on a damp cloth. 

Clean steel knives with raw potato dipped in fine 
brick dust. 

He who is everybody’s friend is either very poor 
or very rich. 

A man’s folly is his worst foe, and his discretion 
his best friend. 

Hold a fruit-stained article over a bowl and pour 
boiling water through the cloth. 

He that has a little knowledge is far more likely to 
get more than he that has none. 

Paint stains that are dry and old may be removed 
from coiton or woolen goods with chloroform. Itisa 
good plan to first cover the spot with olive oil or butter. 
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A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Conducted in the Interests of the Higher Life of the 
Household. 


Subscription price, $2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months. 
Published on the first of each month. 


Registered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


CLARK W. BRYAN COMPANY, PuBLisHERs, 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
NEw YorRK OFFICE, 38 Times Building. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JUNE, 1894. 


Publishers Desk. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
To Advertisers and Advertising Agents: 

We have placed the entire charge of our advertising departments of 
Goop HousEKEEPING and AMATEUR GARDENING in the hands of 
Mr. H. P. Hubbard, with headquarters at 38 Times Building, New 
York, to whom all correspondence and orders should be addressed. 

CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 

Publishers Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
AMATEUR GARDENING CO., 

Publishers AMATEUR GARDENING. 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 

ADVERTISING RATES. 
One Page per time, $80 00 | ht $120.00 | Fourth $150.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 | facing 67 50 | Cover 8c.00 


; reading or 
One-quarter Page per time, 25 00 | illustration, 3750 | Page, 4500 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 
Discounts 3 Months’ Contract, _1o per cent. 


re) 5 


Reading Notices (interspersed with reading matter), $1 00 per line 
each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the 1oth of the 
month preceding date of issue. 


AMATEUR GARDENING is a bright, snappy, and suggestive illus- 
trated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Cultivators 
of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th of each 


month. 
ADVERTISING RATES. 

15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion ; 33% Extra for Guaranteed 
Preferred Positions. Three Columns to the page 10 inches long. 

Copy must be received not later than the first of the month to 
insure insertion. 

0 Address a// orders for advertising or advertising correspond- 
ence about either publication, to 

H. P. HUBBARD, MAnacer, 
38 Times Building, New York City, 


The Paper World isa “Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2.00 a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application to 

CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PusBiisHers, 


Spe 
Or, New York Office, 38 Times Building. an 


A THOUGHTFUL HUSBAND. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I want to tell you of an experience I had the other 
day, which was such a pleasant and gratifying surprise that 
I want all your readers to know of it. My “hubby,” 
thoughtful, as always, of saving me labor and steps, bought 
one of those wonderful Harkinson Kitchen Cabinets made 
in Philadelphia, and it is simply a revelation, as an aid to 
woman’s labor. It is not only a labor saver, but enables 
one to so economize time and work as to really make it a 
pleasure instead of a drudge. 

Imagine, if you can, a piece of furniture of oak, highly 
polished and ornamental, nice enough to occupy the best 
place in the house. Closed it does not reveal anything 
whatever of its character and looks more like a handsome 
flat-top desk than anything else. 

But, presto, open, it becomes at once a marvel of economy 
of space, time and labor. Actually, I can doa big baking, 
with one-quarter the steps asin the ordinary way. The 
drawers and other conveniences are “just cute,” and the 
whole thing will save my back and consequent doctors’ 
bills. All I can say is to urge other kind husbands to get 
one. To be sure it cost $25, which may seem high, but it 
is the most economical affair I ever knew of, and worth 
more than double the money in what it saves. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. A. 


THE BEST THE MARKET AFFORDS. 


It is written down that “the whirligig of Time brings 
its revenges,” and to this old-time saying may be added 
another equally true, embodying the fact that the revenges 
of later Time bring great opportunities, which taken 
promptly cannot fail to lead on to bargains that those who 
may chance to have a little spare cash in hand, will do 
well to consider. The Page Manufacturing Company of 
New York, being aware of the fact that everybody needs 
a watch, has taken advantage of the panic times to offer 
watches at panic prices, and appreciating the fact that the 
readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING know a good thing when 
they see it, give on the third cover page of this issue of 
Goop HousEKEEPING their phenomenal offer for the sale 
of their superior watches—either Waltham or Elgin, and 
“the best the market affords.’’ The wages paid for skilled 
labor in the great watch-case factories of the country have 
been cut as never before, in the desperate effort to prevent 
the closing of their establishments and consequent dis- 
charge of employes, and to stimulate the consumption of 
the product. It is not reasonable to suppose that such a 
condition of things can continue many months, and they 
therefore ask the public to avail themselves of this rare 
opportunity to purchase a watch at a price which has 
never been offered before. We are assured that this com- 
pany is reliable, and that they guarantee every watch to 
be the latest product of the Waltham and Elgin factories, 
whichever the purchaser may select. They guarantee 
satisfaction in every case. Read their announcement 
carefully. While they guarantee every watch to be exactly 
as represented when it leaves New York, they offer them 
on condition that the purchaser is allowed three days after 
receipt of watch to submit it to any expert, and within that 
time the purchaser may return the watch if for reasons he 
or she wishes to do so, and in such case, they guarantee to 
refund the money in full, unless it is evident that damage 
has been done to the watch while in possession of the pur- 
chaser. Investing money in a first-class timepiece like 
these is the part of wisdom, for all whocan spare the money. 
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Fugitive Verse, 


THE MAN WHO BRINGS THE ICE. 
The man with the melon is welcome still, 
And the man with the cream is nice, 
But the mellow fellow who fills the bill 
Is the man who brings the.ice. 


Who drops it there 

In a ten-cent slice 
And cools the air 

As he hollers, “ Ice!” 


His rumbling wagon the children know, 
And “Isn’t he good and nice!” 

They cry, as scampering out they go 
For a chat with the man with ice. 


Each outstretched hand 
Gets a little slice: 

On, it’s fairy land 
When the man brings ice! 


The horse that he drives looks wet and cool, 
His wagon, of rude device, 

The heat divides with its freezing sides, 
A-drip from the blocks of ice. 


And here and there, 
As he saws a slice, 
He cools the air 
With his “Ice! Ice! Ice!” 


So the man with the melon is welcome still, 
And the man with the cream is nice, 

But the mellow fellow who fills the bill 
Is the man with the daily ice. 


Who drops it there 

In a ten-cent slice 
And cools the air 

As he hollers, “ Ice!” 


—Atlanta Constitution. 


WHAT THE SCHOOL BELL SAYS. 
It is wonderful what unlike things 
The school bell says to the boys when it rings ! 
For instance, the laggard, who drags along 
On his way to school, hears this sort of song: 
Oh—suz—hum ! 
Why did I come? 
Study till four— 
Books are a bore! 
Oh, how I wish 
I could run off and fish! 
See! there’s the brook, 
Here's line and hook. 
What's that you say? 
Hurry up—eh? 
Oh—hum—ho! 
S’pose I must go 
Study till four. 
Books are a bore! 


Then the boy who loves to be faithful and true, 
Who does what his parents think best he should do, 
Comes bravely along with satchel and books, 
The breeze in his whistle, the sun in his looks; 
And these are the thoughts that well up like song, 
As he hears the old bell with its faithful ding dong: 

Cling, clang, cling— 

I am so glad I could sing! 

Heaven so blue, 

Duty to do; 

Birds in the air, 

Everything fair, 

Even a boy 

Finds study a joy! 

When my work’s done 

I’m ready for fun, 

Keener my play 

For the tasks of the day. 

Cling, clang, cling— 

I’m so glad I could sing! 


These are the songs which the two boys heard, 

When the school bell was ringing, word for word. 

Which do you think was the truer song ? 

Which do you hear as you’re trudging along? 

Don’t be a laggard! — far better, I say, 

To work when you work, and play when you play! 
—Journal of Education. 


THE BABY. 
Jonathan William Everet Gray, 
Three weeks old and come to say; 
Don’t care much what the old world thinks, 
Eats, and sleeps, and winks and blinks. 


It sometimes seemed before he came 
That the world would never be the same; 
That perhaps the sun would forget to rise 
When baby opened his wondering eyes. 


But the world goes on as before he came, 
Jonathan, that’s an old family name— 
William, after his uncle Bill — 

Guess we shall call him Willie or Will. 


Dear little fingers like rose leaves curled, 
Daintiest baby hand in the world, 
Cradle as soft as nest of down, 

Happiest baby in all the town. 


Can’t tell whom he looks like yet ; 

But grandma says the precious pet 

Looks a little like her brother Joe, 

And grandpa says, “ Yes, that is so.” 

But the mother, holding him to her breast, 
Smiles, and thinks that she knows best. 


Baby is king and he rules us well, 
All are under his magic spell ; 
Jonathan W illiam Everet Gray, 
Three weeks old this very day. 
—Buffalo Evening News. 


To all Suffering from Overwork, Excitement, Sleeplessness, Weakness and Debility, 
CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


will prove a valuable restorative. It is a Food to the Brain and Nerves, i yp incoeasing activity and vital force, woes in. ) 
ervous Exhaustion. It aids wonderfully in the bodily and mental growth 


—. It contains nothing 


jurious. Formula on each label. Endorsed by leading physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Druggists or by mail ($1) from 56 West 25th St., N. Y. 


None genuine without this signature 
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